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MAYDAY! MAYDAY! THE PRESIDENT 
IS TURNING COCKY AGAIN, TRYING TO 
JOSH AND WINK HIS WAY THROUGH 
his final days. Wed 
& figured he might resort 
to this—smile and lie* smile and lie— 
and the only solution may be to respond 
as we did in childhood: cover our 
ears with our hands as we shout sing¬ 
song nonsense sounds. And he’s so 
fa^ey: for two days running, Reagan 
pretended he had laryngitis in order to 
avoid answering reporters' questions, 
grinning all the while. Lie and smile, lie and smile, Then he 
had his ^ first unscripted ^ meeting with reporters since 

Gram, Desi Arnaz, Liberace, 
Andy Warhol, David Suss kind, 
James Coco and Danny Kaye 
died* “I’m not going to tell 
falsehoods to the American 
people," Reagan said / at the press conference, smiling. ‘77/ 
leave that to othersT 9 Like Mike Deavcr, for instance* Hut 
those were the good old days. Does the president have any 
top aides left who are good, natural liars? It will be hard to 
find grovelers and dissemblers the caliber of Deaver, who 

has now been indicted *7 for perjury 
/■ Im (f° r lyi n g to Congress g about his lobby- 

Ma 

ing activities on behalf of ^foreign governments; ^imagine: 
risking prison for the sake of Canadian fishing 
rights). {$ You could soak Ronald Reagan in brine for 20 
years and deprive him of sun anti sex, anti still you wouldn’t 
have Ed Koch* Ed Koch wishes he were more like Reagan — 
wishes he were a smooth, natural TV performer. Hut he is 
not* He is mock jolly; a wanker. As he has been 
demonstrating on his new Sunday-morning TV show* On 
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the first program the 
Benjamin Ward, his 
intentioned police 
Koch pretended that 
(Lie and smile, lie 
on Channel 5, which 
Rupert Murdoch*It’s 



mayor interviewed 
boozy, well- 
commissioned and 
he liked Ward, 
and smile*} Koch is 
is owned by 
unseemly enough, 


conflict-of-interest-wise, that die mayor and Murdoch are so 
buddy-buddy, but what s really disturbing is that they 
canceled Danger Mouse to make room for the mayor’s show* 
Thank heavens we live in a free-market TV world, where at 
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9:00 we can switch the channel and watch 
Oral Roberts, Scklott s Sunday Showcase of 
Homes or inhumanoids instead. 

Speaking of vile cartoon shows, He- 
Man and She-Ra have lost half their audi¬ 
ences over the last year or so—more happy 
evidence that the 1980s are over and that 
some new epoch, still dimly perceived, is 
due, He-Man and She-Ra, however, are 
fortunate: the lucrative licensing fees they 
generate through the sale of He-Man and 
She-Ra toys guarantee that they will not 
be summarily exiled from television. Un¬ 
fortunately for Ike Pappas and the other 
13 sacked CBS News correspondents, no¬ 
body has licensed their toy rights. But 
they'll do okay: in fact, they're luci^y. "A 
lot of these people are lucky to be laid off 
right now,” explained Laurence Tisch, 
the churlish dwarf billionaire who con¬ 
trols CBS. (Lie and smile, lie and smile.) 
They're lucky “because there are other 
jobs available in broadcasting/’ 

There are, for instance, the very lucra¬ 
tive jobs held until a lew weeks ago by 
fornicating evangelist Jim Bakker and his 
cosmetics-mad, drug-dependent wife, 
Tammy, the He-Man and She-Ra of reli¬ 
gious television. Their sudden departure 


from television proved that merely look¬ 
ing like toys is no guarantee of staying on 
the air these days. 

This new generation of toy users, ac¬ 
cording to a Roper poll of Americans 8 to 
17, are clotheshorses more than they arc 
patriots. According to the poll, 85 percent 
of these little strangers horn during the 
1970s say the clothes they wear make 
them "feel good" while "singing ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner'” makes only 59 
percent of them "feel good." The Ronald 
Reagan Era may be finished, but the Age 
of Nancy endures. 

Despite all the whimpering in Wash¬ 
ington, though, the New Right is still 
flopping around dangerously. In Ala¬ 
bama a federal district judge named W, 
Brevard Hand banned 44 textbooks from 
Alabama schools because, he said, they es¬ 
poused the well-known religion of antire¬ 
ligion—secular humanism. Since our full 
name is SPY: THE NEW YORK MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE OF SECULAR HUMANISM, we 
take this judicial attack rather personally. 
On the other hand, the sixties-revival as¬ 
pect is pleasant: having a powerful Ala¬ 
bama bigot to fear and loathe feels 
familiar and good. 


We loathe but no longer fear Boyd L. 
Jefferies, the newest of the big-time fun¬ 
ny-money outlaws brought to justice. On 
the day that Jefferies neither admitted nor 
denied civil charges but agreed to certain 
penalties, the Dow-Jones average jumped 
up 12.64 points. It was just last month in 
this space, we feel obliged to remind you, 
that SPY revealed its ground-breaking 
theory that each Wall Street apprehen¬ 
sion sends the Dow up 13 points. So: al¬ 
ways trust us. 

All in all, then, its been kind of a good- 
news season. Fewer pedestrians were 
killed on this city's streets during 1986 
than during any year since 1912—just 271 
New Yorkers mowed down by cars and 
trucks, dozens fewer than the year before. 
“Pedestrian deaths are not necessary," the 
city Transportation commissioner an¬ 
nounced. (Now he tells us.) And finally, 
astronomers have discovered that clouds 
of diamond dust are sprinkled through¬ 
out the universe, sparkling in the void. 
It's, like, you know, really amazing*, you 
know? Just as we've always said: the se¬ 
quel to the sixties will be starti ng momen¬ 
tarily, and the special effects will be 
splendid. 9 
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X he Alfred h a heaven-sent solution 
to New Yorkers who want to be close 
to culture. It offers new condominiums 
ncross the street from Lincoln Center. 

Th^ {rf^-stiinding Alfred js perfection, 
right dow n to the last letter. There's an 
arched entry way echoing the colonnades 
of Lincoln Center, A 75' indoor swim¬ 
ming pool* Rucquethill court. 24-hour 
doorman arid 24-hour concierge service. 

The apartments fire as graceful as a 
Mozart phrase. With glass-walled living 
rooms gyring down at Central Park and 
the river, wrap-around terraces. European 


kitchens with quarry tile floors. 

Don't spend all day with the puzzle. 
While you're looking for the right 
word, someone else may be buying the 
apartment that’s right for you. (We’re 
over 50% sold in under b months.) So, 
call our sales office now (212-956-3999) 
to make an appointment to see our 
furnished models. When you finish 
your toil!', we'll help you finish the 
puzzle. The Alfred, 161 \V 61st Street, 
across from Lincoln Center. 

P re-completion prices; One bedrooms 
from J263,000. Duplexes from $29l T 000, 



Two bedrooms from $434,000. Three 
bedrooms from $475,009. Prices 
subject to change without notice. 



7 31L MLW CONDOMINIUM Tl (AD'S 
STEPS WAY FROM LINCOLN CENTER 
MILES AHEAD OF ANYTHING ELSE 

/JfTt’LO^fd by r h l 1 imruTiuruJ H 

the Jfamcui Dental Helds. 

S’/mitihjt CMC n\ JJ. 

Tfw L'OiTipifte rr'TTfv, .jn- fn ,u\ off&rit# 
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Danish Souperbag 

"Tbe ultimate in relaxed panache"—ESQUIRE 

This spring bag the best, Our practical Danish import 
features six nifty pockets, expandable sides, sturdy straps; 
wears like cold-rolled steel; will organize your life; is gen¬ 
erally splendiferous. Perfect carry-on flight bag, practical 
gift. In squashy Grey, Black, Brown, Olive, Turquoise, 
Bright Blue waterproof canvas. $65 plus $3.50 shipping. 
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946 Madison Avenue at 75th Street, NYC 10021 861-2210 
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Peak Editors Ithough I admit I 

was a dubious reader 
when [ first found SPY sitting on my cof¬ 
fee table, discovering my appointment as 
a Brat Below 14th Street [December] sent 
me rambling through memory lane. Hate 
to disappoint, but my mother should re¬ 
ceive the credit for having first affiliated 
"Sally" with the term Brat in a sentence, 
proving the point that Brats are not only 
born but also made, 

1 love your magazine; your articles are 
sarcastic, obnoxious and quite enjoyable, 
Sally Randall 
New Yoif 


Dear Editors Uu hy do I subscribe to 

II such a pretentious 
magazine? The only thing worse than the 
articles are the advertisements. And l 
won’t even mention the cartoons. 

RicJ{ $ inlands 
New Yor% 


Dear Editors ^ py, you are terrific 

U and truly populist, 
even better than the Soho Weekly News , 
which 1 thought was the most terrific 
thing to hit print when I first saw it in 
1977, Though 5WW featured many great 
writers giving fast, flaky and brilliant 
(and serious) pieces to the rest of us (I still 
miss Veronica Gcng's movie reviews), it 
devolved too quickly into a bunch of self- 
important writers preening for one an¬ 
other. You, at this point, seem to be 
genuinely respectful of and considerate 
toward the reader, and to want us to like 
you. We appreciate that. (I know I do.) A 
little pandering toward sensitive, intellec¬ 
tual readers like myself with inferiority 
complexes could never hurt any maga¬ 
zine, as far as I can see. 

Judith Neuman 

New YorJ( 


Dear Editors 


Y 


our magazine ap¬ 
pears to have only 
one song to sing and has evidently sung it. 
Maybe wise-guy stuff like this is only pal¬ 
atable once a year, as in Esquire. 

Gerald /. Coq\ 

Cold Spring Harbor f New Yoif 


DEAR Editors I n the wake of the re- 

I cent Oxford crew 
controversy, which reached national me¬ 
dia attention (and during which a world- 
class recruit from California was alleged 
to have thrown soup at his coach), we ex- 
pates living in Britain were publicly re¬ 
minded by the Oxford University Boat 
Club president that “Americans should 
remember that they are guests here." 
Richard Stengel’s "The British Art of 
Freeloading" [January/February] amus¬ 
ingly quenched our thirst for vengeance 
and reminded me of an incident that oe 
cur red outside a favorite night spot of 
yore. The son of the present duke of 
Marlborough marched up to the rather 
larger door person holding back the 
crowds outside Studio 54 and |explaining 
his lineage] demanded entrance. The re¬ 
ply: “1 don't care if you're the son of Duke 
Ellington, you gotta go back to the end of 
the line!” 

Perhaps British tact might prove more 
efficacious these days at Nells. 

Dinfy Stover 
Oxford, England 

Dear Editors I ove spy's irrever- 

kence—bui I must 
warn you it isn't total. Chic food is still on 
a pedestal ("Class Cooking," hy Moira 
Hodgson, March). Be bolder. Make fun of 
truffles. (Watermelon pickles are better.) 
Cindy Jones 
New Yorb 

Dear Editors L nough already. It 

k just isn't funny, and 
some of it is just downright offensive. 
Jeff Kobrin 
New Yoif 

Dear Editors I enjoyed your Re¬ 
s' view of Editors in 
SPY's March issue hut worry that my let¬ 
ter may reach you after you have already 
skewered Tina Brown ("Hot Air From 
On High" April). Mv fear is that you 
won't be able to use Dan Ok rent's April 
New England Monthly column [in which 
he scrutinizes the Vanity Fair editor| as 
reference material for your Tina kabob. 
Robert Nylen 

Publisher, New England Monthly 
l / dydcnmlle, M. as sack use its 


Dear Editors I was more than a lk- 

18 tie amused hy Ce¬ 
leste de BrunhofFs expose on Time 's pub 
letter (among others), “Those Who Can’t, 
Edit" [Marchj— particularly since 1 am 
quoted in it as the ghost-staffer behind 
Robert I Miller's byline. In truth, I have 
not written in invisible ink for Time for 
quite a while; during the past couple of 
years my beat has been the People section, 
which I really do write myself (well, sort 
of, anyway). Did I say that? 

Guy D. Garcia 
New 


Dear Editors I his is in reference to 

I the March 1987 col¬ 
umn Great Expectations. You wrote, "So; 
is Jack Kemp homosexual?... That's the 
rumor; we don’t believe it, we’re just re¬ 
porting it, as the First Amendment re¬ 
quires us to do. We’d rather report only 



good news, but for us American news¬ 
men and women, it’s a sacred trust." 

Why would Jack Kemps being a ho¬ 
mosexual he had news? 
jad{ Carroll 
New Yotf 

1 me both indigestion 
and delight. They rarely coexist. I love, 
love, love your magazine. I don’t know 
how you're avoiding libel suits, hut keep 
it up. 

Ellen Beifpvitch 
New Yotf 


SPY welcomes letters from its readers. Ad¬ 
dress correspondence to SPY, The Pucf{ 
Building, 295 Lafayette Street, New Yorf 
NX 10012 , Please include your daytime 
telephone number 9 

Joining Us Late? 

For back issues of SPY, write to u& at The 
Puck Budding. 295 Lafayette Street, New 
York, N.Y. JQ012. Enclose S3. 50 per copy, 
please. 
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I LOST IT ON THE BMT 

Down in the bowels of the 
Transit Authority's headquarters 
m Brooklyn is the TA's Lost 
Property Unit iMst year 
something in the neighborhood 
of9 t 17l objects were turned in 
by conductors, police officers 
and honest citizens. The Lost 
Property office tries to contact 
the owners and ho ids on to an 
object for six months in case 
someone claims it. In IW6 about 
2, 500 stems were returned to 
their owners. 

Among the items currently 
waiting to be claimed are an 
organ, a pair of skjs, about 10 
bicycles, i gas mash, 2 artificial 
legs, an artificial arm, 5 stags, 
a pair of crutches, an ax, an 
Indian saber, an 2pec. a fuel 
injector, some rosary beads, 
approximately 1 5 pairs of false 
teeth, 7 canes, / HuU$ Hogan 
dotl, l Cabbage Patch Kid, 
l Cabbage Patch Kid Prccmie, a 
blender, about a dozen tennis 
rochets, assorted badtttbafh, 
several bonding baits, a hair 
dryer, a sledgehammer, a garden 
hose, a violin, a guitar, a 
clarinet, a set of drums, about 
1 5 iSmm cameras, an ancient 
Broumie camera, about 
7 beepers, dozens of Walkmans, 
about 20 TV sett, hit of jewelry 
a 191 i liar her U.S. dtme valued 
at $115, a 1912 Liberty Head 
niche! valued a t $145, about 
75 watches, a Mar^ Cross pen, a 
ropy of Songs of the African 
Veldt and a moped, 

Continued} 


The Jerusalem correspondent responsible 

for the Time magazine dispatch that prompted for¬ 
mer Israeli defense minister Ariel Sharon's $50 
million libel suit, loose cannon David “Dudu" Ha- 
levy, was thought to have the most secure job at 
Time. Reason: firing him would have been a tacit 
admission of guilt by the newsweekly. But almost 
as soon as Time wriggled past the bad business 
with Sharon, Halevy blundered by reporting that a 
National Security Council staff member, Howard 
Teicher {who, with Bud McFarlane and Ollie 
North, had journeyed to Tehran to win the release 
of American hostages), had written a fictionalized 
account of Israels nuclear secrets that had been 
confiscated by the Israeli military. In fact, the novel 
is by Eli Teicher, a Tel Aviv attorney. Eli Teicher 
sued for $250,000, and Time , which has always 
prided itself on not settling cases out of court, set¬ 
tled the case out of court. And now SPY has learned 
that David I lalcvy has left the magazine on an ex¬ 
tended unpaid leave—a sacking, surely, that dare 
not speak its name. 

W W W 

FORMER ACCOUNTANTS, publicists and talent 
agents run major motion-picture studios, so why 
not lawyers as film editors? From all appearances, 
Los Angeles entertainment lawyer Bert Fields 
served as editor in chief on the presumably bad 
hhtar\ which will presumably he released this 
month. An expert at managing giant egos, Fields 
represents not only the movies director (Elaine 
May) but also its two stars (Dustin Hoffman and 
the high-domed, fur-hearing Warren Beatty). Ear¬ 
lier this year, when May, Hoffman and Beatty 
were at loggerheads while cutting the film (one 
production assistant witnessed May and Beatty 
having a fistfight in the editing room), Fields flew 
in from L*A. to still the violence. For a week Fields 
and his three tetchy clients holed up in the editing 
room, napped on cots, ate Chinese food and went 
over every inch of film, with Fields acting as arbi¬ 
trator. "Elaine, Warren —w hy don't we go with 
Dusty's idea for these three seconds offilm. Hut Dusty, 
on the next second and a half maybe we should do it 
the way Elaine wants toT After a week each cut was 
accepted by consensus, and Fields flew home. But 


as real editors began executing the changes, the 
celebrated threesome began squabbling again, and 
Fields had to fly hack to New York for another 
week of mediating. As SPY went to press, the law¬ 
yer was planning a third editing trip east, 

ft? 

Say, JSNT that the internationally successful ac¬ 
tor Erik Estrada over there? And isn't that his 
year-old son's umbilical cord in a glass locket 
around his neck? “My wife's family saved hers, 15 
the CHiPs ex-star explained eloquently. “When 
Anthony's fell off, it was near my birthday, so she 
gave it to me. 1 ' 

WWW 

Ferret-eyed snitch Ivan Boesky has three 
limousines to convey him from his tacky, expen¬ 
sive Westchester estate to his suite of expensive, 
tacky offices at 650 Fifth Avenue. Two-thirds of 
the motorcade is bogus—decoys, presumably, so 
that hit men, finked-on former colleagues and 
flower-vending Moonies won't know which one 
contains the disgraced arbitrageur. 

WWW 

The SCENE IS AS FOLLOWS: Warner Bros, execu¬ 
tives *are in conference with Jerry Lewis and Joe 
Piscopo to discuss the sad state of a world hitherto 
deprived of a sequel to The Nutty Professor. When 
Lewis, who has made millions of Frenchmen 
laugh, quits the meeting, he neglects to take his 
briefcase with him. Those remaining regard the 
case much the way a London bobby would an un¬ 
attended package; it is gingerly removed. Why? 
The multitalented writer-per former-director- 
comic genius apparently is notorious for leaving 
his briefcase behind at meetings and retrieving it 
later, and supposition has it that a tape recorder 
concealed within preserves whatever thoughts and 
feelings the assembled might have left unexpressed 
in Lewis's presence. {The Son oj Nutty Professor 
project proceeds dangerously apace, but without 
the horrid Piscopo. Lewis T a devotee of the more-is- 
morc school of comedy, will be playing ttvo dual 
roles—four characters m all.) 

WWW 

Peter Shapiro, as handsome as he is fishy, 

has always been one of the slickest young men 
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SHAWN 


around, a golden-boy generational exemplar* In 
1978^ tour years after he graduated from Harvard, 
he was electee) executive of Essex County, New 
Jersey, an important office he held for two terms* 
Then last fall he was the state s Democratic nomi¬ 
nee for governor—a race he lost disastrously Now 
he's looking tor a joh, and he's torn* Shapiro, the 
consummate baby-boom man ot the world, is faced 
with the exquisite haby-hoom career dilemma: 
will he go to work for one of the several investment 
banks who want him (perfect for a progressive 
tossed out of politics a week before the Boesky 
scandal broke), or will he take the job as 
head of the Sierra Club? The man is a walking 
bad novel* 

itT 


There at The New Yorker , the wresting of 
power from William Shawn prompted some pecu¬ 
liar behavior* In one story, Shawn s longtime liter¬ 
ary squeeze, Lillian Ross, tried to organize the staff 
in a charmingly nonviolent, Gandhian shame on 
you gesture—index finger stroking index finger 
third-grade-style, it’s said—to be directed at Si 
Newhouse if the publisher ever dared come by the 
magazine {Ready, everyone? Now . * * loof{ reproach- 
full). Another story had guards, possibly armed, 
being hired to keep Shawm out of his former office 
(the man, remember, is 79). And finally, Shawn s 
request to retain an office somewhere at 25 West 
43rd Street was rebuffed, causing him to begin a 
kind of editorship-in-exile, holding court at the 
Algonquin. Yes, the Algonquin* ^ 


Private Lives of Public Enemies 



City Council President Andy Stein begins his day with a fastidious grooming. 


California 

Being 

Californian 

"I don't plan tilings, I 
leave my creative self in 
a childlike state where I 
can always be open to 
wonders.... Same for 
Spielberg, I'd imagine. 
Or Walt Disney* When I 
walk around, I'm like a 
Martian*,, * That's haw 
I pick up melodies**.* 
I'll gpt a melody like 
Three Times a Lady' or 
'Hello' and I'll think, 
whoa, that's so great 
someone mast have 
done it. And every time 
someone sues [claiming 
that he stole the tune 
from theml, I think, ah, 
this is it* Someone else 
did. But they didn't. / 
did, because of my an- 
tenna/'— Los Angeles 
resident Lionel Richie, 
to the Doily News 



{continued) 


Alto on hand is a stroller 
-hat was abandoned by one 
of Bernhard Goetzs fellow 
panengen on that fateful day: 
police, hoping for a witness, have 
Waited tn vam for someone to 
claim it. 

There are also hundreds of 
liut bags. When a bag is turned 
m I* its contents are mven toned, 
Cash is removed for safekeeping 
about $3,000 a month w found, 
approximately half of which is 
churned. The rest goes to the TA , 
Fond U removed and discarded. 
Guns are also removed Last 
year 22 assorted pistols and 
shotguns urre handed over to 
Transit Police, which means 
that ue'ue been traveling not 
only with at least 22 people 
carrying gum, but tenth 22 
people careless enough wuh their 
guns to leave them he hum! on 
the subway 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF FINE DINING, PART I 

Each Sunt lay in the Times , 
tucked below a story aboul 
water use concerns somewhere 
in the Northeast, the week s 
restaurant health tittle 
violations appear. Here are 
relatively more complete 
explanations of some 
violations that have appeared 
recently in the Timer (Note; 
the violations lisled here 
represent conditions at the 
time of the inspections, not 
those that diners will 
necessarily find now) 


BE BOP CAFE 

28 West 8th Street 
The ^dishwashing area " firmed 
to be the fie flop's undoing, j Wot 
only uere there holes m the 
ceding, holes in one of the walls 
and live fiics, but inspectors 
found a live mouse captured 
on a glue board- Also, the 
iclf-mspeciion record it us 
unavailable. On the SCitmA 
inspection, roaches and some 
improperly stored etfuipment 
were found. 

4 if * 

(continued) 
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L'ENDRQIT 

208 East ^2nd Street 

TAe first ms pud ton revealed 
chefs h;nt vcs stored in a n 
unsanitary manner, leaky faucets 
and fresh and old mice excreta 

in the (vine cellar. On second 
inspection, wine was found 
stored directly on ike floor of the 
wine cellar, making cleaning 
and extermination diffic ult, and 
a dead mouse was found beneath 
the dishwasher, 


FIRST WOK 

li84 First Avenue 
Inspectors observed the 
follows tig: chopped vegetables 
stored in unprotected cardboard 
bates; an open bag of rice; fresh 
rat excreta in the basement; 
paint peeling from the ^ttchen 
ceding above the stove; and a 
psichen employee sneezing near 
food and utensils without 
covering her mouth, 


SINGING FOR TOUR SUFFER 
{THE WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF FINE DINING, FART II) 


William J, Casey ■ * ■ 


Sam Donaldson ,., 


Ivon Lendl.. . 


and John Lurie? 


Separated at Birth? 


JUST WHAT ARE THE MOONLIGHTING RULES? 

“People get some strange ideas about what we can 
do, First they say, "How come you cops are always 
hitting those poor people?’ • hen when they're vie- 
tims or they’re scared, they say, 'How come you 
don't break his legs?' Like one afternoon I'm sit¬ 
ting in the squad and this woman comes in, I never 
seen her before in my life and she walks right up to 
me and she says, ’You gotta kill my husband. 1 And 
I says, ‘But lady, wc don't /{ill people, we just arrest 
them/ And she gets down on her l(nees —isn’t that 
the truth, Mike?—right there in lbtsquad\ Down 
on her knees, and she puts her hands like this, like 
when she's praying, and she starts begging: ‘Oh, 
please—you know how to do it Please kill him lor 
me, hes such a sonofabitch. You could do it/ " 

—a Bronx detective 


and Eleanor Roosevelt? 


and Mr Spock ? 


From t contact rider for a 
Psychedelic Furs pcrformjnce; 

C.ATF.fUNG 

The pie sen ter is to provide and 
pay far the following catering. 

All tvld drinks tO Inr served an 

iCF ffttfS, 

dMto U:00 a.m.— 

Breakfast for JH 
Fried eggs and bacon, whole 
wheat toast and bagels, & litres 
fresh tmlf ft litres orange juice, 
ft litres apple juice, 10 litres 
Pemer, 10 litres natural 
springwafer, ft packs of Winston 
Lights cigarettes , newspapers — 
USA Today and two local or 
national dailies (latest U.K, 
daily, if possible)—hot coffee 
available all day, PG Tips ffeof 
made in a TrupnT available all 
thy 

Noon to 3:00 p.m .— 

Lunch far Id crew 
Freshly made StiltP and QUICHES 
from fresh ingredients, mixed 
breads, rye and whole wheat ; 
fresh fruit, fresh vegetable 
platter, fresh salad platter, xn 
DIM HR PROCESSED FOOD, ib 
mixed soft drinks, I ease of beer 


(continued) 
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And Where Have 
All the Flowers Gone? 

Here's an unsettling bit at news: New York's nucle¬ 
ar fallout shelters are missing. They're out there 
somewhere—thousands of them—it's just that no¬ 
body can quite remember where, 'There's supposed 
to be a list of locations/' Larry Simonberg, in the 
mayor's press office, told us, "We haven't been able 
to f ind it. Nobody here has seen it/' Simonberg rec¬ 
ommended we try the New York Police Depart¬ 
ment's Office of Emergency Management. 

"Yeah, there's a list/' Sergeant Dan Gervasi of 
the OEM said. "But we don't have if. We gave it to 
the Office of Surplus Activity, See, there was a lot 
of foodstuff and supplies rotting away inside these 
shelters, and the OSA was ordered to go in and re¬ 
move it all. So we gave the list to them/' 

"I remember that list/' said Joe Bononno, on ad¬ 
ministrator with the OSA. "We hired out a contrac¬ 
tor—incentive Project—to take oil the stuff out of 
the shelters. We gave the list to them/ 1 

"List?" Ed Davis, president of Incentive Project, 
asked. "No, we never got any list. Never." How, 
then, does Incentive Project know where the shel¬ 
ters are? "We don't. We just go block by block, ask¬ 
ing people. If you see any, let us know. It'd be a big 
help/' —Benjamin Svetlcey 


SPYjt unofficial, highly selective account of incidents 
to which the New Yoif City Police Department** spe¬ 
cially trained rescue units responded during the five- 
wee\ period ending March 20 L Quotes are the police 
dispatchers', 

TRAFFIC REPORT 

• Brooklyn—“female trying to get hit by a car’’ 
•Queens—“car loaded with dynamite blocking the 
intersection'’ 

•The Bronx—“man dressed as Rambo standing in 
the roadway westbound blocking traffic [on the 
Cross Bronx Expressway 

LOONS 

• Brooklyn—“disorderly person with a disorderly 
dog, in hallway’ 1 

• Brooklyn—“an EDP (Emotionally Disturbed 
Person 1 throwing ammonia gas bombs around the 
apartment'' 

THE WILD KINGDOM 

• Brooklyn—“We just got on the scene. It was a 
cockfight—they threw the cocks out the window 
and we’re rounding them up” 

• Manhattan—‘one snake pronounced DOA on 

the scene [at 172nd Street and Amsterdam Ave¬ 
nue]" —Ann C. Mathers 
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Our Regular Wall Street Scorecard 


t s always a shame 
when a few rotten ap¬ 
ples spoil the lun for 
everyone. Sadly, be¬ 
cause of the Boesky 
revelations, the public 
believes that Wall 
Street is thoroughly 
rotten. It simply isn't 
so. We prepared the 
lists at right to show 
that many ruthless 
capitalists do play fair 
And it by some mis¬ 
chance a few more 
people should slip into 
the left-hand column 
by being indicted or 
charged with securi¬ 
ties crimes, remem¬ 
ber—an indictment 
doesn’t necessarily 
mean these people are 
guilty, It just means the 
government and a 
grand jury firmly be¬ 
lieve they are. That's all. 


Major Financiers, 
Bankers and 
Traders 
Charged With 
Securities Crimes 


Major Financiers, 
Bankers and 
Traders Not 
Charged With 
Securities crimes 


Dennis B. Levine 

i)rrxrl Burnham 
lambcrt fnc. 

Ivan F. Boesky 

Ivan E finely & Co, L,P 

Robert iVL Wilkis 
lizard Freres & Company 

Ira B. Sokolow 

Shair son t^hmun Brothers 

David S. Brown 

Goldman, Sachs & Company 

Michael Davidoff 
Ivan F. Horsey & Co, L,I y 

Richard B. Wigton 

Kidder. Pea hod y & Company 

Robert M. Freeman 

Goldman r Sachs & Company 

Timothy L. Tabor 

Kidder, Peabody & Company 
Martin A* Siegel 

Kidder, Peabody Com pa ny 

Nahum Vaskcvilch 

A fen dl Lynch & Co, Inc. 

Boyd L. Jefferies 

Jefferies & Company 


Sid BaSS 
Sam Belzberg 
Asher Ed el man 
James (joldsmith 
Carl Icahn 
Irwin Jacobs 
Fred Joseph 
Oar! Lindner 
Lowell Milken 
Michael Milken 
Ronald Perelmnn 
T Boone Pickens 
Sanford Sigoloff 
Sau! Steinberg 



Ten Suggestions 
for Further Research 

e can create fife in a test tube, send a man to 
the moon, spit/ an atom, mal/e a toaster with a toasting 
teeH wide enough to toast honey buns. How fa? tee 
have come from the ancients, who had to but Id Stone¬ 
henge in order to find out what time it was! 

And yet > knowledge spawns anxiety and a yearning 
for more knowledge. We bnow more and more about 
less and less. In a way we are worse off than the an¬ 
cients. They knew less and less about more and more* 
Though our less is more than their more, they did not 
i/now this, so for them it was more . even tf it is 
less to us* 

I may he mistaken, but I do not believe that the 
questions that f(tep us up, sometimes until 3:00 a.m, or 
even later, could even be imagined tens of thousands of 
years ago. Questions li^e: 

L Who has the better genes, the baby of Jessica 
Lange and Mikhail Baryshnikov (Alexandra) or 
the baby of Amy Irving and Steven Spielberg 
(Max)? 

2 . H ow did the cat books get to be such big sellers, 
when no one anyone knows ever bought one and, 
presumably, cals arc riot buying them? 

3, Why do some people buy regular Bufferin when 
they could he buying extra-strength Bufferin, 
which relieves headache pain faster? 


And He Probably Belongs To Mensa Too 

"Todd Siler . , * works within the reolms of science, art, and 
architecture producing mythological rationale fluctuating be¬ 
tween ancient time and space and future time and space, a quest 
necessary for a both critical yet meaningful work today" 

—paster for Parsons School of Design lecture 





4, Why do institutional coffee stirrers come in the 
form of flattened, pinched plastic straws? 

5. Why didn't the Pen¬ 
guin shoot Batman and 
Robin when he had the 
chance, instead of sus¬ 
pending them uve r a vat of 
bubbling sulfuric acid? 

6. Why don't restaurant managers just hold meet¬ 
ings am! tell employees to wash their hands—why 
do they need a sign? And do employers have to 
wash their hands? 

7. Why must everyone dial 9 to make an outside 
phone call trom the office? Why not .3, or 7? 

8, If you swallowed popcorn kernels immediately 
before you were cremated, would the kernels pop? 

9, Why do they label the ON and OFF positions on 
light switches? 

10 * If there are so many different kinds ot mus¬ 
tard, why is there only one kind of ketchup? 

—Patty Marx 
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May Datebook 

Enchanting and Alarming Events Upcoming 


{continued} 

6:00 p,nt.— Dinner for 2$ 
Menu; Friday—Fish! 

Saturday—Veal or Stcakj 
Sunday—Roast RcefJ 
M on day —FithJ Tuesday — 
Chid^nf Wednesday — Italian/ 
Thu rsday ^Stcaf{ 

1 netuding four vegetarian meals, 
rio meat Or fish 
Other metits with pieces of 
or fish {NOT including 
hamburgers, etc,) 

Three fresh vegetables, freshly 
made dessert and fresh fruit, 36 
mired GOOD beers and lager 

1 hour before stage time 
24 bottles Nani of good quality 
mixed beer, 12 Colics, I lemon 
and I Jar of honey, 4 litres 
orange juice, 4 litres natural 
SpringtMiier, 4 litres Pc user, 4 
litres apple juice, l bottle 
tequila, l bottle red wine, 4 
paths Marlboro Lights cigarettes 

10 minutes before show time 
ICE Ttiftf with 4 large bottles 
natural sphngwuler, 16 cans 
licinchcn, 4 cans Gofe, 2 litres 
orange juice, 24 large plastic 
cups, 6 7Ups 

11:00 p.m .— on band bus 
15 rounds of mixed vegetarian 
and meat sandwiches, JO lbs. ice, 

24 Heine hen, Car Is brig or 
L&wcnbrdu beers 

12:00 p m .— on i irew bus 

25 rounds of mixed urge (anan 
and meat sandwiches, 10 lbs. ice, 
} bottle m.uE SMfRNOfF, 4S 
Lowenbrau 


From 3 cun tract ruler tor a 
Kcxlney [hinder Ik Id 
performance: 

nwssfflKj xnctMs; 

Purchaser to provide a clean, 
private, lockable, well-lit, air- 
curtdihoned or heated dressing 
room which shall have electrical 
outlets and mirrors, be in close 
proximity tu dean tana terry 
facilities and contain a sufficient 
number of chairs and a couch. 
Purchaser to provide km unto 
and cups for dressing room. 
Purchaser shall also provide and 
pay for one pint of fine quality 
Scotch. 
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2 SoHo Festival; 

Prince Street, from 
West Broadway to 
Sixth Avenue; 11:00 
a.m,-7:00 p.m. Arts, 
crafts, antiques, 
jewelry, food* tourists. 

9 Vic Damone; 
Brooklyn Center for 
the Performing Arts; 
8:00 p.m. Vic first sang 
“You're Driving Me 
Crazy" at the age of 
two. Check out his 
new arrangement. 



10 Amsterdam Avenue 
Festival; 77th to 90th 
Street. A half million 
people are expected, 
including dozens of 
Upper West Sidcrs. 

10—13 National Bath, 
Bed anti Linen Show; 


Javks Outer. A trade 
show, alas. 

15- 22 Bronx Week. 
Dance, concerts, 
theater and more. On 
the seventeenth, a 
parade up the Grand 
Concourse will be led 
by whatever borough 
politicians aren’t in 
prison or on trial. 

16 Last chance to see 
“Ixt Them Create 
Cakes! " an exhibition 
of 1 ‘ com me mot a t i ve 
cakes ’ sponsored by 
the School ol V isual 
Arts; at the Master 
Eagle Gallery, 40 West 
25th Street. The show s 
center piece is a six-by- 
seven-foot wooden 
cake (with a built-in 
staircase), out ol which 
the uninhibited are 
invited to pop. 

16— 17 Ninth Avenue 
International Festival; 
3*>th to *>7th Street. 


Discover the meaning 
of agoraphobia and, as 
dusk approaches, 
gather with loved ones 
to compare methods 
of removing scungilli 
stains. 

17-23 National 
Tourism Week. 
Celebrate by craning 
your neck and having 
your wallet stolen. 

20 Elizabeth Drew, 
whose New Yorker 
pieces should be read 
only under strict 
medical supervision 
and not while 
operating heavy 
machinery, will speak 
at the Smithsonian's 
Baird Auditorium in 
Washington, D.C. 

21 City beaches open. 
Dailies send 
photographers to Jones 
Beach for obligatory 
shots of inert 
lifeguards, v 



The Liz Smith 
Tote Board 

Mentioned During 
March 

Frank Sinatra.6 

Andy Warhol 5 

Elizabeth Taylor ,.. F , 5 

Woody Allen..4 

Liza Minnelli ........ 4 

Barbara Walters ..... 4 

Helen Gurley Brown ..3 
Cy Coleman ........ 3 

Cher ......+ 3 

South Pacific ....... 3 

Kathleen Turner ..... 3 

Vanna White ........ 3 

Lee Bailey .......... 2 

Legends ............ 2 

Maxim's ............. 2 

Charity [sic] Bono ... 1 
Mi mi Gazan [sic] ... 1 
Iris Love ........... 1 

SFTf .......ii.l' 
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Theater of the Absurdly Prudish 


he Lambs Theatre, on West 44th Street, with 
36S seats, is one ol the largest (and handsomest) 
Off-Broad way theaters. That the Lambs is in the 
middle of the Theater District makes it alt the 
more desirable to producers. Unfortunately, the 
Lamb’s is owned by the Manhattan Church of the 
Nazarcne, a dour fundamentalist sect that occu¬ 
pies the same building. The church and its pastor, 
Rev. Orville Jenkins, not only presume to decide 
which scripts are too profane for the Lamb's, but 
have actually censored phrases and lines from 
plays produced there. 

The smut threshold is very low. In the comedy 
Breakfast With Les and Bess* for instance, Nazarene 
bowdlerizcrs required that the epithet “Oh, 
ChristU be changed to “Holy Moses!" Last year 
the church regretted letting Olympus On My Mind 
t>c produced at the Lambs. The show is a goofy, 
old-fashioned musical comedy—a smarter Sugar 


Rabies . But after a critic called the show 
"naughty," producer Harvc Brostcn says, church 
members “had prayer meetings praying that the 
play would close," and he was prevented from dis¬ 
playing the reviewer’s blurb outside the theater. 
“Its sick" Brosten says. “The Reverend Jenkins, 
he adds, “doesn’t have a mind" 

The latest rejection by the Reverend Jenkins: a 
new play called The Day Room by the splendid 
novelist Don (White Noise) DeLillo. The Day Room 
could not be produced at the Lamb's, according to 
co-producer Jim Freydberg, because a male char¬ 
acter, daydreaming aloud about a woman he cov¬ 
ets, says the word nipple, 

"The Lamb's is not on the liberal wing," ex¬ 
plains Carolyn Rossi Copeland, who runs the 
Lamb's Theatre Company for the church. "I don’t 
want to be a censor,” Copeland says, but ”people 
like to come and see Snoopy.” 3 
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Making Good ti ie Bad and the Ugly 

He is something (ike o worked o lot on Twiggy- scantier, the more 

mortician to the living. We'd fatten her up just difficult it becomes, 

making Hie beautiful to make at look Even the best of models 

and the celebrated presentable/' Brooke can have a little tummy 

appear more nearly Shields: "Well...she fat hanging over the 

perfect far two- has problems with her edge, which we J IJ firm 

dimensional posterity. eyebrows/' Mustaches: up/' Models' habits: 

As Cond£ Mast's photo "The fighting "Some live pretty wild 

retoucher for 3S years, exaggerates [facial lives, so in the late 

Dick Cole has improved hair] just os a shadow twenties hove 

everyone from from the upper lip can developed certain 

Veruschka to exaggerate things. things which you might 

Schygufla^in foct r That has to be expect to come later 

improved almost every smoothed out," Richard on/' Switching heads: 

Mack-and-white Avedon: "He will write "Sometimes they would 

photograph in Vague, general statements like have a wonderful 

Vanity Fair ; GQ, 'Make beautiful/ " picture, but they didn't 

Glamour and Hourglass figures: (ike the face on the 

Mademoise//e with his "Back in the days of model—'just her 

chemicals, dyes, knives Dior, you always expression might be 

and airbrush. But he is trimmed them in /' bad, where the garment 

reticent, gentlemanly. Hands and feet: "Some is hanging just right. I 

"It's almost like a [models] are so thin, would da like a head 

doctor," Cole says, their veins start to show transplant. That was 

"you know, a lot/' Bikini shots: done quite often, as a 

divulging,,,/' Excerpts "We might have to matter of fact. We can 

from Dr. Cole's case dean up the vital areas do pretty near 

studies; for slight problems, and anything." 

On Twiggy: "We as the bathing suits get —Jill Peartman 
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jm , The Annotated Chrissie 

ic Garbarini, interviewing the Pretenders 1 
Ch rissie Hynde 'm Musician magazine, lakes a few 
minutes to explain her new LP t Get Close , to her. 

VIC GARBARINI: The song ‘Dance!" is a mixed met¬ 
aphor Dance is generally considered as getting out of 
our linear minds, we're liberating ourselves. And yet 
the imagery here is also very darfi You're talking 
about politicians, people using a certain magnetism 
which dance symbolizes, but using it wrung, using it to 
screw us oven There's an interesting blacf-against- 
white tension in that l don't foow if it WOS intended, 

CHRISSIE HYNDE: I don't think I have enough 
time to intend all this, y’knowr 

VG: You don’t intend from your head. If you sat there 
and said, “I'm gonna organize all this, I’m gonna have 
these images all twrfi" it wouldn't worb that way. 

CH: 1 rn hip_You think this is like a coherent al¬ 

bum that really makes sense. This is all news to me. 

VG: Til tell you what my self feels, my intuitive , / 
don't know if "My Baby " is about your children, but l 
fhinb it probably is, more than about a lover. 

CH: Uh huh, 

VG: "Baby" is also the baby in yourself ... new life , 
something being born. When / Change My Life ': 
This is what you really thinly about yourself and your 
outer personality: 'I’m find of an awful person r Vve 
got these habits / shouldn't have. ’ But there's a wish 
coming from underneath, from the baby that you 
want to be It be this . ",Light Of The Moon": What is 
the moon? The moon is a part of yourself you need to 
be in touch with to complete yourself The moon is 
receptive, graceful, not just female ..,. Then you get 
"Tradition Of Love, ’ with more moon imagery here , 
and some religious references . / thinly there's a part of 
you that's looking for Eastern religions and finding it 
interesting, 

CH; 1 ve been into that for twenty years,,,, 

VG: On the second side t "Don't Get Me Wrong/' 7 
Remember You" and "Ilow Much Did You Get For 
Your Soul?" are all more loafing outward: you're 
talfing to somebody. ' Chill Factor" is about an aban¬ 
doned woman, but what it's really about is the aban¬ 
doned woman in all of us. In "Hymn To Her" you're 
trying to listen to that part of yourself where all these 
songs come from. The reason you put "Room Full Of 
Minors ’ last is that the album ts a room full of mir¬ 
rors. The moon is the ultimate mirror; it mirrors the 
light of the sun , 

CH: Wow, this alburn sounds like it really works. 5 





The Science of the Times 

If you're anything like us* Tuesday morn¬ 
ings probably find you in a state of gentle 
beluddlement. This occurs because your 
copy of the Times (its sections usually ar¬ 
ranged A, B* C, D) arrives in the order A* 
B, D } C, There is a reason for this. Times 
technology demands that the first (A) and 
third (C) sections in the weekday editions 
have exactly the same number of pages* as 
must the'second (B) and fourth (D) sec¬ 
tions. In other words* in terms of page 
length, A =C and B= D. Except on Tues¬ 
days, On Tuesdays, Section C (Science 
Times) doesn't contain sufficient adver¬ 
tising or editorial copy to warrant a sec¬ 
tion as thick as Section A, But the increas¬ 
ingly lively Section D, Business Day* does. 
And that's why on Tuesdays, the Times 
switches Sections C and D to produce the 
A, B, D, C (A - D, B = C> version of the 
regular A* B* C* I) format. Got it? 

We Have Seen the Future 

This and other matters have been on the 
minds of Times planners these days as 
they prepare for their new printing plant, 
which they expect to build in the next de¬ 
cade, Executive editor Max I rankel has 
created a half dozen or so committees— 
called, portentously* the 1990s Commit¬ 
tees—made up of editors and reporters. 
Their mission: nothing less than to chart the 
future course of the paper of record. They 
are headed by foreign editor Joseph Lely- 
vcld* national-editions editor David 
Jones* Sunday Business editor Karen 
Arenson, Washington editor Craig Whit¬ 
ney and assistant managing editor [ohn 
Lee, One option under discussion, as re¬ 
ported in New magazine, is color for 
the front page. Other possibilities on the 
menu are a rash of new daily sections, in¬ 
cluding medicine and fitness, sports, a 
consumer section and quite possibly a 
“style” section—which, Times editors has- 

Jti srr may IW7 


ten to say* will he nothing like The Wash¬ 
ington Post's. (This certainly comes as a 
relief. The last thing one expects from the 
Times is stylish and amusing profiles and 
columns—especially a whole section of 
them.) Reporters who have attended their 
committee meetings compare them to 
■college seminars—deadly boring, in other 
words. Far more compelling a worry on 
their minds these days, in fact* is where 
they will be able to smoke when the city’s 
new anrismoking law goes into effect this 
month, {See page 42 for guidance on this 
ncttlcsome issue.) 

Time After Times 

Frankd's freer use of two- and three-col¬ 
umn front-page headlines has thrown 
network news producers and newsweek¬ 
ly editors into a tizzy. The size and posi¬ 
tion of headlines in the Times —the most 
obvious indications of the relative impor¬ 
tance that Times editors grant a story— 
have long been the benchmarks used by 
timid editors elsewhere to determine the 
relative importance they should give a 
story. When the Times changes the rules 
even slightly* the other major news orga¬ 
nizations must rejigger their plans—even 
going so far as to rely on their own news 
instincts. Time, for instance, had a cover 
story on Stars & Stripes skipper Dennis 
Conner scheduled when* in the middle of 
the week it was being prepared, the Times 
ran a prominent headline announcing 
Gorbachev's plans to reshape the Soviet 
hierarchy. Within hours Time editors had 
scrapped the Conner cover and ordered 
up one on Gorbachev, But when, by 
week's end, the Times's follow-up cover¬ 
age of the Gorbachev story had all but dis¬ 
appeared, Time dumped its cover story on 
the Soviet leader and went back to Con¬ 
ner—a fortunate decision, it turned out, 
since Conner won the America s Cup that 
Wet! uesday. 


<■ ■ 


Werf. Talking 
B ox Office, Abf. 

Frankel was asked to speak at a dinner for 
Rosenthal in Washington, but he turned 
the offer down, Washington Post executive 
editor Ben Bradlee spoke in his stead but 
was later heard joking privately that Bud¬ 
dy Hackett should portray Abe in the 
movie version of Rosenthal's life. 


Scoop er Poqper 

Naughty Edwin McDowell. A day after 
Liz Smith broke the story that the scan¬ 
dalously prolific Joyce Carol Oates had 
extracted S J 0,(101) from Simon and Schus¬ 
ter for a fake first novel she'd written un¬ 
der a pseudonym, the Times\ always 
predictable publishing-beat reporter ran 
his own version of the story under the 
memorable headline A SAD JOYCE CAROL 
OATES FORSWEARS PSEUDONYMS. 
Treating the story as his own* McDowell 
failed to mention that the news had al¬ 
ready appeared in Liz's column. Within 
days a memo from l'rankel circulated, 
notifying reporters and editors that 
henceforth Times stories would acknowl¬ 
edge their original appearance, even it it 
was in a gossip column. Remember* Ed: 
you read it here first. (Well* okay—second.) 

Correction 

Reported in this column earlier this year 
was Arthur “Remember Watts!” Gelb's 
firmly held belief that post-Howard 
Beach race riots would break out in 
Times Square on New Year’s Eve. It was 
mentioned that Gclb had assigned close to 
100 reporters anti editors to the task of 
covering the expected outbreak of vio¬ 
lence. Gelb was wrong, of course. But so 
was this column. The number of report¬ 
ers and editors assigned to the story was 
closer to 40. 

—Huntley Hauers toti^ 
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It’s 10:55 p.m. and you 
feel like talking to 
someone. You pause. 
You know it's late and 
your friends all work, 
but nobody goes to bed 
before 11:00. You dial. 
After three rings, a 
voice answers with a 
sleepy “Hello?" What 
do you do? 


IN A TIGHT 
SITUATION, IF YOU 

haventidentified 
YOURSELF, ALWAYS, 
HANG UP. 


You quickly determine 
that you did indeed 
wake your friend. 
Hanging up will spare 
you from hearing the 


next day about how he 
couldn't get back to 
sleep until 2:00 a,m. 
Your friend may still 
ask suspiciously, “Did 
you call last night 
around eleven 
o'clock?” Respond 
with a lie, saying, 
“Eleven? No. f was 
comatose by then” 
This same friend 
may turn the tables 
and call you on a 
Saturday morning at 
ten. Being a spy reader, 
and therefore high- 
spirited and fun- 
loving, you were out 
late last night and just 
Turned in a few hours 
ago. When your friend 
asks, “Did I wake 
you?" remember ♦ . . 



Instead, croak out, 
"No, no. 1 was just 
reading the paper/’ 
Then dear your throat 
and say, "What time is 
it, anyway?” The 
reason lor the denial is 
twofold: {l) the damage 
is done, so why make 
the other person fed 
bad; and (2) no one 
wants to be caught 
napping in The City 



That Never Sleeps. 

Such obsessive 
alertness isn't always 
desirable, however. 
Go-getters who pounce 
on the phone before it 
finishes the first ring 
appear desperate. 
Better, far better, to 
remain cool. 


NEVER ANSWER 
THE PHONE 
ON THE FIRST 
RING. 


Waiting until the 
second ring can only 
reflect well on you. 
Callers will assume 
that you were doing 
something other than 
watching TV- 
entertaining a few of 
your many friends, say. 
Or maybe they 11 think 
that you have a huge 


apartment. If, by 
mistake, you do answer 
the phone on the first 
ring, cover by 
breathlessly explaining 
that you were 
expecting a call from 
your agent. 


NEVER 
START A 
CONVERSATION 
WITH "HI, IT S ME' 
OR "GUESS 
WHO?" 


In general, the people 
you are least likely to 
want to talk with are 




the ones most likely to 
do this. The insurance 
agent you met at the 
health dub is a good 
bet for “Hi, remember 
me?” Remote former 
classmates can be relied 
upon to ask, "Are you 
ready for a blast from 
the past?" In either 
case, a simple “No” is 
sufficient. 

Call Waiting 


In simpler times, it was 
easy to put off speaking 
to someone you hated. 
“T tried to call you, but 
your line was busy," 
was an easy, classic 
excuse. Sadly, those 
days are over. Call 
waiting is perhaps the 
most invidious of the 



new technological 
advances. That tiny 
dick on the phone 
forces you to decide 


which of two callers 
you like more. They 
both know it, too. 
Protocol dictates a 
course of action. 


NEVER HANG 
UP ON THE 
FIRST PHONE 
PARTNER. 


T his rule is hard-and- 
fast wilh the following 
three exceptions: 

1. Potential date for 
Friday night takes 
precedence over all 



other calls. 

2. Long-distance callers 
take precedence, 
because it's cheaper 
than calling them back. 

3. Anyone takes 
precedence over your 
mother, because no 
matter how far away 
she's phoning from, 
shell call you back. 
Lets look at the 
reverse situation: 

You Ye speaking with 
someone and his phone 
dicks. He takes the 
call, saying, “I'll be 
back in a second.” You 
wait. And wait. Now 
what? Figure on 30 
seconds of hold time 
for every year that 
you've known the 
other party Once the 
allotted time has run 
out, hang up. 

Answering 

Machines 


You got an answering 
machine because you 


were afraid of missing 
important calls. Now 
that you have one, its 
painfully dear that you 
aren’t. Still, answering 
machines allow you to 
run to the store on 
Saturday morning 
without jeopardizing 
plans for Saturday 
evening. Then again, if 
there's a crisis at the 
office and you have to 
report immediately, 
you’ll hear that too. 
Taping a message 
can be traumatic. 
Convention holds that 
men can state their 
names while women 
can reveal only their 
phone numbers. Also, 
men can be “out" 
while women "can’t 



come to the phone 
right now” These 
differences arc a 
function of the female's 
sensitivity to the 
“psychopathic caller/ 
killer” syndrome. 


ANSWERING 
MACHINE 
INSTRUCTIONS 
SHOULD BE 
KEPT SHORT 


When answering 
machines first became 
popular, it was 
necessary to explain the 
rudiments of this new 
technology. Unless the 
caller ts from Eastern 
Europe, or Inwood, 
that's no longer 
necessary. Still, some 
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people insist on 
spelling things out: 
"This is an answering 
machine, Jf you leave a 
message at the sound 
of the electronic beep, I 
will get back to you. 
You may speak tor as 
long as you like, but 
please wait for the 
beep.” Any message 
with more than one 
instruction is excessive. 


NEVER RUN 
THE SAME CUTE—' 
AND SUPPOSEDLY 
FUNNY—MESSAGE 
FOR WEEKS 
ON END. 


r fi 


The first time someone 
hears you barking like 
a dog, its funny, The 
fourteenth time, it’s 
not. As a general rule 
of thumb, SPY suggests 
that you change your 
message as often as you 
order in Chinese food. 


NEVER PLAY 
MUSIC IN THE 
BACKGROUND 
WHILE TAPING. 


Strains of fuzzy 
Mozart in the 
background do not 


make you 

sophisticated, nor do 
the Talking Heads 
make you cool Plus, 
given the quality of the 
a vc rage a ns wc ri ng 
machine tape's 
reproduction, a flute 
sonata will sound like a 
kazoo. 

When leaving a 
message, remember to 
ignore any silly 
requests (e.g., "Leave 
your name, number 
and favorite movie”). 
Always play it straight. 
If you’re someone who 
hates to leave messages, 
learn how many rings 
you are allotted by each 
friend. Hang up before 
the machine answers 
and save yourself a 
toll—unless you*re 
calling long-distance. 

In that case, leaving a 
message is a good 
investment. Instruct 
your friend to call you 
hack, When he does, 
catch up on old times 
and pour your heart 
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forgotten your best 
friends number. 


tPHQ 


out for hours. 

SPEAKERPHONE 

Speakerphone users 
fall into three annoying 
categories: (1) people 
who fail to inform you 
at the start of the 
conversation that they 
have someone in the 
room with them; 

(2) people who use the 
speakerphone as a 
means to continue the 
conversation while 
going to the bathroom; 
and (2) people w ho call 
as a group and speak 
simultaneously, which 
results in an 


unintelligible uproar. 


Speakerphones 

ARE ALWAYS 
RUDE, WHICH IS 
WHY ONLY 
LAWYERS MAY 
USE THEM. 

Like all rules, this has 
an exception. 
Speakerphone use is 
allowed, and even 
encouraged, w r hen 
making a reservation 
on any airline during a 
holiday weekend. That 
way, you can clean 
your apartment, do the 
laundry and maybe 
even cook dinner while 


DO NOT 
BECOME A SLAVE 
TO YOUR 
AUTOMATIC 
DIALER. 


Chronic automatic 
dialers start using the 
programmed 
frequently dialed 
numbers on their 
telephone because its 
easy, ”1 can quit 
anytime/' they say. But 
soon they’re completely 
dependent, captives of 
their own laziness, and 
they can t use any 
phone but their own, 

1 n spite of the 
problems created by 
these innovations, they 
do offer one consolation. 


waiting for the "next 
available Licket agent” 
to pick up. 

Automatic 

Dialers 

You find an 
unoccupied pay phone 
on the street and 
decide to call your best 
friend to tell him that 
youVe running late. 
You deposit a quarter 
and move to dial* Panic 
sets in. You stare 
blankly at the phone, 
desperately trying to 
jog your memory It’s 
no use. You have 


IN THE 
EVENT OF A 
MISHAP, YOU CAN 
ALWAYS 
BLAME THE 
TECHNOLOGY. 


If, for instance, you 
disconnect a boring 
friend in the middle of 
a long story, it was 
because you didn 't fyiow 
how to worf{ call 
waiting, Or you tried to 
call work to see if they 
needed you on Sunday, 
but the mute button was 
pushed on your phone - 


you could hear them t but 
they couldn't hear you. 

Self-Test 

It's time to find out if 
you can apply these 
rules to some real-life 
situations, 

Situation #7: You dial 
the number of an 
acquaintance- When a 
woman answers with a 
shrill "AMo?" you 
haltingly ask, “Is Bill 
there?" She responds, 
"Beel? No Beel here. 
Wrong number/' and 
hangs up* You assume a 
misdiol and try again. 
After half a ring you 
hear a familiar "AMo?" 
What do you do? 
Answer: Since you 
haven't identified 
yourself, apply Rule #1. 
Hong up and call 
Information. 




Situation #2: Your 
friend tokes a call in the 
middle of a 
conversation. While 
you're on hold you also 
receive on incoming 
call. What da you do? 
Answer: Take the calk 
Using Rule #5 
guidelines, determine 
whether you should 
return to the first 
conversation. If you 
decide not to, use Rule 
#9 as on excuse when 
you next speak to the 
original coller* 

Situation #3: You 
misdiol and get some 
unknown person's 
answering machine. At 
the sound of the beep* 
what do you do? 
Answer: You could 
simply hong up, but why 
not have some fun? SFY 
suggests screaming, 
“I've been watching 
you!" Then hang up* 

—Nell Sen vetl 
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A J & R PROMOTIONAL SUPPLEMENT DKMfiNHl) TO LOOK LIKE A REAL STOIO IN SPY 


The J&B Scotch Handbook: 

New York on the 
Spur of the Moment: 



in the city that never sleeps, the city that sings its heart 
out and dances its feet off and drinks its fill after the 


rest of the world has turned out the lights and 
gone to bed.«Mn nightlife, as in every other 
New York arena, the city is a perpetual en¬ 
durance contest, a test of wills with constant 
comparisons of appetite and desire and per¬ 
sonal wealth. After a strenuous workday of 
hostile takeovers, internecine office politics and endless 
auditions for jobs, roles, assignments and deals, New 
Yorkers test their stamina by trying to eat more ex- 
otieally and more expensively at a later hour than every- 




H i RSiXG: This 
unusually delightful 
handbook is the first of 
a JsYB Scotch promo¬ 
tional series that will 
appear in Spy over the 
next several months. 
Parental discretion is 
advised. Void where 
prohibited by law. 
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A J&R 


V RO M O T [ O N A L S L r P 1> L K M E N T 


DRS1G N E D TO 


LOOK 


LIKE A RE A L STORY I N S P Y 


one else, by partying with more notorious per¬ 
sonalities at increasingly inaccessible clubs and 
then by arriving at work earlier, with brighter 
eyes and sharper minds than everyone 
else. ^ Anyone who looks tired or fat loses. If 


What are 
we going to 
do tonightf 
(Were 
never quite 
sure until 
we do it,) 


'['hey used cocall it Fun City, but being insufferable 
New Yorkers wc insist upon precision. New York is 
Impulse City, the only place in the world where it’s 
possible to do whatever you want without planning 
ahead—the city where the less you know in ad¬ 
vance about vour after-dark schedule, the better. 
Living in New York means being prepared at all 
times to be unprepared—to be surprised. Surprised 
by the perfect pink of a sunset over the rotten 
Hudson piers. Surprised w r hen you look up Madison 
and see three members of the original Saturday 
Night Live cast sauntering coward you. Surprised 
coming around a comer to find a man pushing a 
grocery cart full of smoldering rags and shouting, 
Warning potatoes! Flaming potatoes!' 1 Surprised at 
how skittish and delighted Times Square still 
makes you fed. Surprised by a shameless plug for 
J&B Scotch right in the middle of a paean to New 
York City. E. B. White wrote that no one should 
come to New York to live unless he is willing to be 
lucky. A nd surprised, we could add—surprised even 
by himself, by the curious and corny and splendid 
things he finds himself doing at night in the city on 
the spur of the moment. 



Planning Spontaneous New York Nights: 
The In Infrastructure The subways (all 230 
miles of them) run all night long, and the taxi driv¬ 
ers (there are 11,787 medallions and at least that 
many gypsies) cruise as late as we do. Spur-of-the- 


Momem Tipi Instead of merely watching the bi¬ 
zarre characters and potentially explosive scenes 
intrinsic to these modes of transportation, cany a 
camera with you at all times in New York at night 
and in six months you could have a photographic 
record that will make you proud*—or scared. 

We might go to a movie (rherc are 145 cinemas in 
the city). Wc might shake, rattle and/or roll (there 
are at least 40 discos and dance clubs in New York, 
but they open and close so fast no one is entirely 
sure of the numher). Spur-of-the-Moment Tip: Just 
for fun, next time the doorman waves you in, wave 
back and remain behind the ropes. 

We might grab a bite (there are 6,500 restaurants 
and God knows how many all-night grocery stores 
and fruit stands), have a couple of drinks (there are 
2,750 bars, restaurants and clubs licensed to sell 
liquor, and 350 liquor stores, nearly all of which sell 
J&B Scotch), play a game of Outrun (there are 35 
licensed video arcades) and see a show (there are— 
still, in 1987—152 legitimate theaters). 

All of these activities will seem merrier and more 
exotic and alluring if you’re really supposed to be 
somewhere else. In other words, being spontaneous is 
often adultspeak for playing hooky. 


Planning to Be Unpredictable; Where to 
G o Anywhere hut where you are already. And the best 
plan is no plan. 

With nightlife, as with romance, the thrill is often 
in the chase. Night spots in New York City are 
rapidly becoming mere pit stops between cab rides. 
Upon arrival, clubgoefs require, for appearances 
sake (and what other sakes do clubgocrs have?), an 
immediate destination. Thev make their wav co the 

M # 

bar and grab a drink (perhaps a J<5cB Scotch). They 
tour the club as if searching for puddles of glamour 
in the comers, desperate to find (but never quite 
Finding) that special urban transcendence—club 
nirvana. The actual boogalooers, people wildly 
careening about the dance floor, are generally 
ignored, since they: 

1) mistakenly think they’ve found the right club; 

2) don’t really know' any other place to go except 
back home; or 

3) have parked their car in a nearby lot, and what 
with that $18 plus 14% tax plus rip plus club 
admission and drinks (J&B Scotch?), simply 
cannot afford ro leave. 

Spur-of-rhe-Moment Tip: Serious club hoppers 
never check their coats, thus retaining the illusion 
that they are en route to a more exclusive place. 
There is always, after all, a more exclusive place. 
And the pros always save their taxi receipts for 
business deductions, although they almost certainly 
have no business. 
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A j&R PROMOTIONAL SUPPLEMENT DESIGNED TO LOOK LIKE A REAL STORY IN SPY 


Who 


What and Where Are 


Hopping, Bopping and 


Happening All Night Long f 


New York Cnr invented the 
term u Open 24 hours" (Amieven 
if it didn't, saying so exemplified 
two valuable nightlife habits — 
New Ybrh bluster and spur-of-the- 
moment fibbing.) ft is a town 
where people demand goat-cheese 
pizza deliveries at 3:00 arm,, 
where all-night drug stores share 
a thriving business with late-night 
Laundromats, bowling alleys , 
vegetable stands and gift shops, 
all open until the wee hours. fWe 
lihe to rail this the Wee Decade.) 



Anytime, Anywhere: 24-Hour Services 

Ace Concrete & Asphalt 
Co.(686 Courtlandc Avenue, the 
Bronx, 665-4004), Snow plow¬ 
ing s sand and salt spreading. 

Any day, any hour, radio-dis¬ 
patched, Next winter, don't 
wait for the sanitation depart¬ 
ment to clear vour block. 

All Language Services 
( 545 Fifth Avenue, at 45th 
Street, 986-1688). A 24-hour in- 
house translating service that 


can turn 58 languages into En¬ 
glish, and vice versa. When you 
need your resume translated 
into Russian, or for those dates 
with a foreigner when the 
phrase book doesn’t help. 

Silver Cup Limousines 
1 Nit:. (133 East 7th Street, 

505-9500). Round-the-clock ser¬ 
vice, featuring stretch lim¬ 
ousines outfitted with electric 
bar, color TV, VHS stereo* cel¬ 
lular telephone, privacy divider, 
sun/moon revnf, If these door 
panels could talk. 

Home Portable X-Ray Ser¬ 
vice Inc. (13 Ashton Road, 
Yonkers, In NYC call: 

299-5325). The best part: they 
take X rays in your home. Radio 
car brings radiological technician 
any day, any night, all hours, in 
all areas of Manhattan, Bored 
with Cinemax? Get X-rayed! 

Sand back 6c Biknraum, At¬ 
torneys (236 Mineola Boule¬ 
vard, Miueola. In NYC call: 
517-3200). All areas of trial 
and—especially interesting in 
the middle of the night-appel¬ 
late criminal matters. Attorneys 
available 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week, St ha bin esparto!. 

S.O.S, Locksmith Core 
(198 Seventh Avenue, 

242-1708). 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week, including holidays, Ea- 
censcd, bonded, insured. Free 
estimates, and they go any¬ 
where. Your roommate is out 
way too late? Change the 
locks —just for the fun of it. 

Insomniac Heaven 
B u * A LI Might 

B. Dalton Bookseller 
(396 Avenue of the Americas, at 
8th Street, 674-8780). Books 
and magazines—and the best of 
this chain, open until 11:30 p.rn. 
Monday through Saturday. 

Bowi.\ k>R l.ANES(110 Un i- 
versity Place, between 12th and 


13th Streets, 255-8188). Passe 
but fun: bowling until 4:00 a.m. i 
Friday and Saturday. 

Kaufman Pharmacy (the 
Beverly Hotel, 557 Lexington 
Avenue, at 50th Street, 
755-2266). Open 24 hours. 

Tower Records (692 Broad-1 
way, at West 4th Street, 

505-1500: 1961 Broadway, at 
66th Street, 799-2500). Records, 
tapes, CDs. Open until mid¬ 
night. Overwhelming. 

dr All Night 

Acme Bah & Grill (9 Great 
joncs Street, between Lafayette 
& Broadway, 420-1934), Open 
until midnight weekdays* 1:00 
a.m. weekends. Convincingly 
down-home restaurant with 
southern food, menschv crowd. 

Amsterdam's Bar & Ro- 
T1SSERLE (428 Amsterdam Ave- 


SWN-OF-THE-WDNm GEOGRAPHY: 

A Beginners Guide to Manhatt 

Certain New York neighborhoods and even 
are places that are high’Strung but not acl 
fake-festive (like Citicorp Center). It is in 
and merchants and New York citizen-perf or 

Snunra Between 7?nh ihd 96th Si 

Between the gravitational poles of Lincoln 
Columbus Avenue. Sesame beef and books 
Notion; fn front of labar's, break into an < 

Seventies m Eigrttes Between Lorn 

As loose and serendipitous as the swells ge 
well, like Scotch. Note the ritualized spont 
articulate late-night nuts of Upper Lei. A 5 
go, and say you're with Me lohatyn's part] 

42nd Sheet Between Lexington and I 

Every kind o’ fun: Grand Central, the best 
where (alas, only in the daytime) one spur 
yol— the wild, raggedy end of 42nd Street 
that JAB Scotch is not much served here) 
not what we have in mind. A Spur-of-the-M 

All of %t Manus Place 

Twenty years after the summer of love, tfi 
it's still full of late-night yearning to cause 
the-Moment Notion: Dress as you do norm 
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nue* between 80th and 81 st 
Streets* 874-1377), Open until 
4:00 a.m. Crowded y—e sin¬ 
gles hangout with fine barbe¬ 
cued chicken. 

Bar Ll 1 (625 Broadway, at 
Houston Street, 473-8787). 

Open until 3:00 a.m. Cavernous 
and edgy, a notorious singles 
scene. 

The Cadillac Bar (15 West 
21st Street, 645-7220). Open 
until 2:00 a,m weekdays, 4:00 
a.m. weekends. Frat-party 
atmosphere, graffiti-covered 
walls and roaming waitresses 
who dispense shots of tequila* 
Carnegie Deli (854 Sev¬ 
enth Avenue, -it 56th Street, 
757-2245). Open until 4:00 a.m, 
(*reasy. Knormous. WonderfuI. 
One sandwich here can Teed a 
family of four agents. 

Central Falls (478 West 
B ro ad way, bet we c n II o is s ton 
and Prince, 475-3333)* Open 
until LOO a.m. Extremely pleas¬ 
ant So Ho restaurant with New 
York's best onion rings. 

Empire Diner (210 Tenth 
Avenue, at 22nd Street, 
243-2736). Open 24 hours* A 
real diner with production val¬ 
ues, good food and a piano. 
Exterminator Chili (305 
Church Street, at Walker, 
219-3070). Open until 11:00 
p.m. weekdays, midnight 
weekends. Killer chili, and the 
Elvis shrine is not to be missed, 

I loren i (69 Gansevoort 


f-Care Zones 

are peculiarly conducive to spontiseftjr— Hiey 
a (like Rivington Street), sociable but not 
he-moment tones that fashion and architecture 
to make unpredictability fairly predictable, 

uni bid, now invigorated by the la-di-da spiff of 
s- and acton comingle. A Spur-oLthe-Moment 
rap song about the Partisan form. 

i swell-land, a district where J&B flows like*. . 
s p $, the ripe raffish ness of Mortimer's, the very 
oent Notion: Speak pig Latin everywhere you 


tiering place on the island; the Public Library, 
: inquiry leads to another; then another and ■ 
tier what anyone says, and despite the fact 
-although spuf-of the-moment injury is really 
Skip, like a child, from Seventh to Eighth. 

n rat-tat-tattiness has grown a little tired, hut 
who could ask for anything more? A Spur-oL 
you do normally. 


Street, 989-5779). Open 24 
hours. Good French food* lately 
a manic atmosphere. Hard to 
find; thus, good. 

H & H Bagels (2239 Broad¬ 
way, at 80th Street, 595-8000), 
Open 24 hours. Freshly made, 
all varieties (including the new 
sourdough). 

Kiev (117 Second Avenue, at 
7th Street* 674-4040). Open 24 
hours. Scrambled eggs with 
kielbasa and other Ukrainian 
twists* Rndiiringly cool* 

Le Chafiteau (105 West 
13th Street, between Sixtii and 
Seventh Avenues* 929-8833). 
Open until 1:00 a.m. Food 
served to the bear of live, rous¬ 
ing music and eaten by live, 
rousing fashion plates* 
Patisserie Langiani (177 
Prince Street, between Sullivan 
and Thompson, 477-2788). 

Open until midnight. Sweet* 
sharp-looking little cafe with 
good light meals and sweet, 
sharp-looking little desserts. 

Petaluma (1356 First Ave¬ 
nue, at 73rd Street* 772-8800). 
Open until midnight. Cheerful* 
tasteful cafe serving great Ital- 
ianaie nouvellc fond. 

Petrol ciika (435 East 86th 
Street, between First and 3ork 
Avenues* 876-3800). Open until 
2:00 a.m, Russian food in wildly 
plush surroundings* VYith Gypsy 
music, alas* 

Restaurant (63 Carmine 
Street, at Seventh Avenue 
South, 675-3312). Open until 
LOO a.m* weekdays, 1:30 a*m. 
weekends* Out-of-the-way 
(and thus desirable) spot with 
good food at reasonable prices. 
Sunset Strip (113 Horatio 
Street* at the West Side High¬ 
way, 645-0808). Open until 2:00 
a.m. Kooky* colorful. 

24 Fifth Avenue (24 Fifth 
Avenue* at 9th Street* 

475-0880). Open until midnight. 
Anomalously serene m this 
overact! ve neighborhood. Quite 
good French food. 

Two Eleven (211 West 
Broadway Lit Franklin Street* 
925-7202). Open until ILQ0 p.m. 
weekdays* midnight weekends. 
Cozy, romantic, friendly* tike. 
Union Square Cai e (21 
East 16th Street, 243-4020). 
Open tinril 11:00 p.m. weekdays* 
midnight weekends* Good food 
in pleasant surroundings- 
Zig Zag Bar and Grill 
(206 West 23rd Street, 645-5060). 
Open until 3:00 a.m. Appealing 
bar with very good jukebox* 


CiLEIIlTI A k L N I Q HT 

Aztec Lounge {432 East 9rh 
Street* 677-5290). Down-and- 
dirtv hard-core punk bar. 

The Baja Club (246A Co¬ 
lumbus Avenue* 724-8890). 
Surfs up; rowdy y——-s* 
Caroline's (332 Eighth Ave¬ 
nue, between 26th and 27th 
Streets* 924-3499*and 89 South 
Street, Pier 17* 693-1700). The 
most alluring of the comedy 
clubs* now with two locations* 
Greene Street Restau¬ 
rant (101 Greene Street* be¬ 
tween Prince and Spring* 
925-2415). Enormous but some¬ 



how cozy SoHo dining spot with le Ckapiteau 

live ju/.z music. 

King 'Fi t’s Wan Wah Hut 
(112 Avenue A, at 7th Street, 

354-7772). Performance artists 
and slumming brats. 

VllLKBAK (22 Seventh Avenue 
South* at St. Lukes Place* 

675*4631). Stylishly denuded. 

Cool, very eool* frigid even, 

Nell’s (246 West 14th 
Street* 675-1567), Interesting fin 
de sietle supper club with most 
of its clientele waiting outside, 

Scotch Around the 
Clock (126 Ycrplanck Street). 

Witty, wonderful young New 
Yorkers sipping j&B Scotch and 
soda, J&B Scotch on the 
rocks* j&B Scotch neat* into 
the night. 

Zulu Lounge (1584 York Av¬ 
enue* 772-0556)* Off-peak 
hangout for heirs and heiresses. 
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PROMOTIONAL SI I’PLKMEN'I 


DLSIOXKI) TO LOOK 


LIKE A HEAL STORY IN SPY 
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ofJ&B Scotch: 


, Big City, Big Glass 
Spontaneous” Is Your Middle Name 


Yob think you have night-person potential, but you 
tack some critical information. You're stuck in what 
our panel of spur-of-the-moment nightlife experts 
call a pathological planning mode, familiar only with 
arranging meetings, making appointments, writing 
memos. You wish to become spontaneous, and fre¬ 
quently jot dow n reminders to that effect. You want 
to act on the spur of the moment, bur you still want 
to wear a watch, reconfirm all reservations and plan 
for your retirement. 


Maybe You Don’t 
Realize Who 1 Am: 

The Experts Speak 

Hon do you live on 
the spur of the 
moment in Hew York 




l&B Scotch 
Spur-of-Uie-M 
Hotline: 

(a2) 925-5973 



At *M| name is on the list” RoHn-WRBC vtittonnan. 

“I once drove from my home m Westchester to 
Rockefeltw Center in New fork pest for some key lime pie 
it the American Festival Cafe, 1 gel in a conversation 
alert key lime pits,, and 1 jest lad to hart one. They 
make tie lest,** 

JEJA ”J iri to act” LE&LEK-stir ol M My GhftYvt 

*1 ms ii California and suddenly decided 1 wanted l* see 
a play m Hew fork City, t get oe in afternoon plane and 
gel to town ii time to see it and flew hack lome on the 
Red-eye. Tie play wasn't very good, though; 1 liked the 
movie of the play better/ 

in ”1 know Nell pcrso/uHf MdNOWn-wtkar of Bright tighk, 
$4 City and Miasm 

"At sunrise, after a long night oat, I thought it would be 
a peat idea t* gi to the top if the Empire Stale 
Building, He elevator was crammed with tourists and 
sticky children, and at alott the SOth floor 1 felt 
extremely ill, and reaped it was a huge mistake. The last 
thing I wanted to do was look down off the top of the 
buildmt 1 post barely made it ap to the top and back 
down again without incident I fett ill for about two days." 


As one way of demonstrating that acting nn im¬ 
pulse doesn’t necessarily mean dropping out and 
opening a candle shop, we’ve provided a few sce¬ 
narios to help get you in the mood. Feel free to 
follow them to the letter. 

JL You've spent the last week and a half w ith a 
new flame, and you’re convinced she’s the girl 
of your dreams, or at least those dreams that have 
survived thinning hair and the IRS. You need the 
right opportunity to propose. Having just danced 
most of the night away, she mentions she’d give 
anything for a good bowl of chili. You’ve been buy¬ 
ing her drinks all night (J&B .Scotch as far as you can 
remember), but this is a new challenge to your 
savvy. In a lesser town, the most you could offer 
would be a can of Hormcl at your place, but this is 
A>ar York, and it occurs to you that both the Lone 
Star Cafe and Exterminator Chili are probably still 


open. You ask her which she prefers and, by the 
way, would she spend the rest of her life with 
you? Exterminator, she replies. She misses the 
second part of the question. (Maybe it was the J&B 
Scotch.) 

¥ You wake uirh a start from an evening nap 
after an incredible dream in which your ordi¬ 
nary brown hair appears daringly blond. You can¬ 
cel dinner plans, grab your shoes and a $20 bill and 
race out to Kaufman Pharmacy to meet your drug¬ 
store destiny in the forni of a bottle of hair dye. On 
your way home, you buy a bottle of J&B Scotch to 
celebrate your new life as a blond. 

Midway through a home-viewing of Personal 
Rest, you feel hopelessly out of shape. When 
you exercise in your studio apartment, your neigh¬ 
bors call the police, so you rush over to the last 
aerobics class at Pineapple Dance Center, You still 
have time afterward to buy a pint of Oreo cookie ice 
cream (which is an extra special treat when sewed 
in a beer mug with a jigger of, say, J&B Scotch). 

Jk You’re killing time before a date, and theres 
” no better place to kill rime than in New York 
City. While surveying the city from the 102nd floor 
Observatory at the Empire State Building, you sud¬ 
denly realize that the International Beauty Show is 
in progress at the javits Center. Hoping for some 
free advice and perhaps a state-of-the-art hairbrush, 
you head west on the MI6 bus. Pen minutes in the 
exhibits feel like a lifetime—will your date really 
want to hear about follicle identification strat¬ 
egies?—so it’s into the subway to catch the down¬ 
town R train. You remember how energetic your 
date was last rime (matched you drink for drink of 
J&B and still won three wrestling matches on the 
carpet), so loading up on carbohydrates seems pru¬ 
dent. At l imes Square you switch to the shuttle 
train bound for Grand Central, where you scarf 
down a baked potato at one of the kiosks. You take 
the No. 6 train down to Union Square, where you 
wait for the M9 bus. You choose a w indow seat so 
you can scan the an galleries when you turn down 
Avenue B (your date was an art major at NYU) 
before you get off in Chinatown. You see your date 
waiting in front of Say Eng Look, where the com¬ 
bination ofJ&B and tofu-wrapped fish could be a 
great way to start off an evening—but then, being 
an utterly spur-of-the-moment person by this rime, 
you suggest skipping dinner in favor of a seminar at 
the Cooper-Hewitt on Victorian wine racks. Your 
date refuses, yells at you for being late, and turns on 
his or her heel. A Spur-of-the-Moment Tip: You can 
carry' this spontaneous serendipitous act too far. 
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As highly lucrative and glamorous as your job may be, you may ask yourself 
at the end of the working day: Is this all there is to life? You often wonder if 
there isn't some grand party happening somewhere, where people arc living 
up to their potential, dancing with strangers and having experiences you 
never dreamed were possible. You remind yourself that when you embarked 
on your career, it precluded having loads of irresponsible fun; that people 
Id probably never call you up to ask, “What’s hot? What’s happening?”; 

that your appearance at a party would never repre¬ 
sent the critical ingredient to its success* You are a 
responsible citizen. You pay your taxes. You would 
never dream of shoplifting. But still* you wonder,*. 

There is a solution: lead a double life. Ordinary 
working geek by day, enigmatic* slightly jaded 
hipster by night, 

At first you mav think you It feel hideously out of 

•t W 4 Jt 

place, an obvious fraud among the true bohemians, 
and that doormen and coat check girls alike will 
point and laugh at your feeble, transparent attempts 
at hipness. 

Here, then* is a handy reference guide to appro¬ 
priate behavior* whether you’re on the job or on a roll. 


Drink: 


Djtt 

]&B Scotch & ice 


Nhuft 

J&B Scotch 


J&B Scotch 
Spur-of-the-Momefit 
Hotline: 

( 212 ) 925*5919 


Arrival Time: 
What to Do: 
Dress: 
Shopping: 
Shoes: 
Shades: 
Hairstyle: 


ten minutes early 
arrive 

gray & white & wool 

Madison Avenue 

Bally 

Levolor 

slick 


forty minutes late 
leave 

all black & leather 
St. Marks Place 
Converse 
Ray-Bun 
slicker 


Concerns: 
Private Room: 


performing competently performing 
board VIP 


Preferred Altitude: 

Banking: 

Tips: 

Transportation: 
Where You’d Like to Be: 
Whom You’d Like to Be With: 

Hot Corners: 
Cuisine: 


high rise 

deals 

stock 

stretch limo 
Central Park 
Larry Tisch 
52nd Street & Fifth 
Japanese 


down under 
cash machine 
drink 

skateboard 
anywhere but 
Buster Poindexter 
5th Street & Second 
Caribbean 


Are Dealer: 
Music: 
Crooners: 
Movie Directors: 
Legends (Living): 
Legends (Deceased): 
Secret Ambition: 


Leo Castelli 
Tchaikovsky 
ibnv Bennett 

i# 

Blake Edwards 
Jimmy Stewart 
Carv Grant 

4 

rock star 


Grade Mansion 
Talking Heads 
Tom Waits 
Jim Jarmusch 
Dermis Hopper 
Albert Camus 
stock broker 
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The End 
of The 
J&B Scotch 
Handbook 
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New York 

on THE 

Spur of the 
Moment 

Nightlife 


First in a Series 


Gop'ynghtco rr'aiemal 
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An unprecedented effort by 
artists and galleries to 
support AIDS research with 
sales exhibitions throughout 
the city curated by Robert 
Rosenblum to benefit the 
American Foundation 
tor AIDS Research 
AmFAR 


Gala opening June 4,1987 
...open to the public 
June 6, 1987. 


Featuring major works of 
four decades by more than 
200 contemporary artists 
at over 50 of New York 
City’s leading galleries. 



For information contact: Livet Reichard Company, Inc. 11 Harrison Street, New York NY 10Q13 t 212 431-6850 


□AN FRIEDMAN 
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ed, quinine-dosed, disease-riddled—such is the 
physical stock and substance 
of Richard Alan White. It is 
almost as if when they dug up 
the bones in Brazil and said. 

This is Dr. Menge/e, they con¬ 
demned White to ghostly 
North American migrations, 
an underground fife above 
ground. ® Before the Brazilian police found 
the Nazi's bones in June 1985, Richard White 
and the New York Post were planning to get »+ 


Nail hunter Richard Alan White 
in El Salvador. 1984 
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METROPOLIS will bring into focus the built 

world that surrounds you: 


The House the Japanese built 
Frogdesign’s Patterns make a splash 
Mania for collecting American Modern 


How motorists see Manhattan 
Loving and hating the House Museum 
Gustav Sticklers Total Design I 

From behind the movie camera 
Stumpf's civilizing Designs 


ONLY $23.95 - 

FOR A FULL YEAR " 

PLUS 3 EXTRA ISSUES! 




; Payment enclosed. I am entilled to an extra free issue for a total of 14 issues. 

□ Bill me later. 

Name _______ 

Address___—- 

City/State/Zip______ 

Belleroflhon Publications. Inc. 177 Past 87th St. r NX N.V. 10128 (212) 722-5050 


Thoughtful tabletop designs 
from Italy 

Kitchens serve more than 
just meals 

What makes Roger Black 
so hot? 


FAST... PRESENT... FUTURE... 

Look at our designed world through the 
eyes of METROPOLIS! 


OPEN YOUR EYES TO 

KIM 

and join the myriad of informed people who read 
METROPOLIS. The Architecture & Design Magazine of New York 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW! 

(and get 3 issues free!) 








































Josef Mengele themselves—their own Josef Mcrs- 
gele* or so they thought, the one who lived in Uru¬ 
guay. You didn't read about this adventure in the 
Post, of course; the only reason it has come out here 
is that Rupert Murdoch tried to stiff White on his 
Nazi-hunting tee, and White sued. The complaint 
he filed in federal court reads like The Third Man 
on peyote. But when the Fasts lawyer responded, 
he substantially confirmed White's account, a 
grand delusion in which a gaucho journalist and a 
gccky human-rights activist Ph.D, staked out a 
rich South American businessmans seashore 
home and made plans to kidnap him. Armed Is 
raeli enforcements waited in the wings. 

The plan: Thev d put on bulletproof vests and 
drug Mengele in his villa. The Post's reporter 
would take his fingerprints, and then the comatose 
Nazi would be slung over a shoulder and hauled 
down the cliff. To the rubber boat. To the yacht 
loaded w r ith guns. To sea. And on to the hospitable 
shores of country X—no names. 

The Post exclusive interviews, the extradition, 
the movie rights—they were all worked out ahead 
of time. And there in country X, amici the stench of 
a pig farm by a river, White would seal Dr. Men- 
gelcs doom by slipping into his pocket a packet of 
cocaine, to be charged to Rupert Murdoch. The 
police would bash in the front door, and then out 
the back door and into glory would go the New 
Post and Richard Alan White, romantic of 
many hemispheres and chief source for the follow¬ 
ing story* w hich, alter two years m w hich this wea¬ 
ry world has sought to divert itself with more 
comic matters, can now be told. 

London* Nazi hunting is a declining industry, hut 
it experienced a boom in 1984 and 1985 when the 
world at lust decided it wanted Josef Mengele. The 
year market! the 40th anniversary of the liberation 
of Auschwitz, the Polish concentration camp 
where the Nazis had destroyed 4 million people 
and where Mengele had appeared to relish choos¬ 
ing who would go to the gas chamber. Survivors 
were trying Mengele in absentia in Jerusalem and 
putting pressure on officialdom to find him. The 
U.S. government was shamed into action by the 
disclosure that after the war it had had Mengele in 
its hands in the American occupation zone in Vi¬ 
enna and then let him go* Reward money was pil¬ 
ing up* All in all, it was a very good time to be 
selling Josef Mengele. 

One of those who was selling was Herbert John* 
a West German journalist who lived in New York, 
In late 19K4 John brought a story to the New York, 
Post * He said he had made contact with a Uru¬ 
guayan colonel who had been in touch with Men- 
gele’s mistress. She’d given the colonel an address. 
T he Post was excited. So* reportedly* was Rupert 
Murdoch, the Australian owner of the paper* 


Murdoch had lately been having a rough time in 
the international Nazi Rea market. He’d been 
burned badly by Gerd Heidemann* another West 
German journalist turned salesman. On April 24* 
1983, Murdoch s Sunday Times of London hail 
cleared most of its front page to announce* WORLD 
EXCLUSIVE; HOW THE DIARIES Op THE FUEHRER 
WERE FOUND IN AN EAST GERMAN HAYLOFT. 
The paper was going to publish portions of the 
diaries in a special color section* and tor two weeks 
it teased a palpitating world with such deathless 
(and exclusive) quotations from 1 litter as "He near¬ 
ly outsmarted me. This smoothie Englishman*" 
When the West German government pulled the 
plug, saying the diaries were fake, Murdoch was 
deeply humiliated. So Herbert John's Mengele tip 
offered the publisher a chance to recoup his inter¬ 
national reputation vis-a-vis Nazis, A few days 
after Christmas in 1984, the Post hit; it sent a re¬ 
porter named Charles Bachman to Argentina 



along with John. Lean* dark* intense and the son of 
concentration camp survivors, Lachman was a star 
at the Past* The year before, he had managed to 
squirm his way onto Grenada in a smugglers boat 
during the predawn American “insertion'’ of 1983; 
with tabloid bravado, he had turned down seasick¬ 
ness pills, Lhen vomited his guts out during the sea 
voyage. It was he who rqwrtcd that the U*S* had 
accidentally bombed a hospital during the invasion. 

On December 28* Lachman and John drove 
through Buenos Aires to the home of John’s side- 
kick, a retired Argentine policeman named Saul 
Sztemberg. Sztembcrg had a wife who was sexy 
and multilingual and mixed up in cloak-and-dag¬ 
ger matters of her own but, unfortunately, makes 
only one other appearance in this story. As for 
Mengek's double-crossing mistress, she never turned 
up in the flesh. There is, in short, no love interest* 

By the time Lachman and John arrived that 
night, the Sztcmbcrgs already bad another guest; 
Richard Alan White. Indeed* if history had only 
been generous, the meeting of the smoldering 
Lachman and the theatrical White might rank up 
there with the meeting of another journalist on an 
exotic assignment and another explorer on a righ¬ 
teous mission—Sir Henry Stanley and David Liv¬ 
ingstone. But history was in a rotten mood. 

Richard Alan White, then 40, had been working 
as a human rights investigator and a senior analyst 
at a left-wing think tank. He was the author of two 
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books, one a study of Paraguayan history and the 
other a critique of American foreign policy in Cen¬ 
tral America, but he was not a bookish sort. He 
preferred engagement. He had a purity of heart 
that allowed him to feel more zeal than other peo¬ 
ple and also to seem more naive, and so he went off 
on many dangerous adventures from which he re¬ 
turned with amazing tales. He had been shot off a 
mule in El Salvador by a mortar shell in 1980, and 
he complained more about how much he’d been 
charged for the dead mule {'Four hundred co- 
lones —it was only worth 250!") than about his 
broken collarbone. He went along as an adviser on 
(esse Jackson's 1984 mission to Cuba lor prisoner 
liberation, and came back telling stories of bum¬ 
ming cigars off Castro and trading book inscrip¬ 
tions {'FRATERNALMENTE. FIDEL CASTRO RUIZ-'; 
il EN SOL!DARI DAD, RICHARD ALAN WHITE"). 
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In the get-along, go-along days of the eighties, 
White had a rare quality: moral fervor. “Tf I ever 
get a terminal disease, there arc a couple of Salva¬ 
doran generals who are going with me,” he'd say, 
then list which State Department officials should 
be lined up against the wall in Chalatenango. 

Recounting his adventures, White becomes 
slightly grandiose. Maybe it is that he has spent so 
much time around dictators, torturers, Nazis and 
revolutionaries, but he tends to invest his own ac¬ 
tions with tortured melodrama. For instance, 
there was the story of the burning house, 

In 1977 White was holed up in a house on tiny 
Wood Island, in the Ray of Fundy, working on 
what was to be his second book on Paraguay. One 
day his chain saw broke. He motorboated to 
Grand Manan Island and got it repaired, That 
night his house was burned to the ground, his book 


lost. White blamed it on General Alfredo 
Stroessner, the president of Paraguay. 

“Under the sorrow, 1 felt a cold fury, 1 ' White 
says, “1 waited three years to settle accounts .. , 
with a cold determination ... in a personal way, 
with the person who lit the match.” 

But you said that youd never filled anyone, 

“I didn’t kill him.... I can’t tell you this. , .. I 
took him prisoner, is what I did.” 


Buenos Aires. I n late 1984 Richard White was in 
pain, ill in ways he didn't understand. He had 
chills at night and sometimes sweated through 
three towels as he trembled in bed. His stomach 
was too tender to hold anything strong. But White, 
too, had gotten the mysterious message from Men- 


gele’s mistress via John, and—acting as an agent for 
concentration camp survivors—he dragged him¬ 
self to Argentina, where he hoped to set up a seat- 
of-the-pants operation to capture Mcngele. 

And what did he find there but a mocking dop- 
pelganger; another bone-thin American (Lach¬ 
man) with bags packed for Uruguay, this one 
employed by a hysterical, reactionary tabloid 
newspaper looking for headlines. “I hate journal¬ 
ists” says White, “I put them on the same level as 
auto mechanics for honesty,” 

After the meeting in Sztembergs house, White 
told Lachman to get lost. Rut Lachman said he was 
planning to cross the Rio dc la Plata into Uruguay 
whether White wanted him to or not. He ex¬ 
plained that while Rupert Murdoch had slapped 
his forehead and said, ()h y no t not again t when they 
told him about the Mcngcle tip, a Nazi this news¬ 
worthy had proved too great a temptation, and the 
publisher had committed the Post to an exclusive at 
a do-anything-you-havc-to cost, 

White thought of calling one of his Argentine 
contacts and having Lachman arrested by the po¬ 
lice on trumped-up charges, just to keep him from 
muddying the waters. He told Lachman, ”1 work 
alone. Besides, you don't even speak Spanish. 1 ' 

But Lachman was hardworking and sincere, 
and by the time White said goodbye to Sztemberg 
and John, it was with the reporter by his side. 
Lachman had something going for him that had 
overcome White's reservations: an American Ex¬ 
press Platinum Card. If it became necessary to boh 
to Brazil, how much easier it would be in a Mer¬ 
cedes than in your usual Latin American heap. 

Laguna del Sauce, Uruguay; January X 1985. 

Over the next few weeks money of many colors 
flowed through Richard Alan White's hands. Pe¬ 
sos from Argentina and Uruguay, shekels from Is¬ 
rael, dollars from the U.S. His old money belt 
wasn’t big enough. He bought a new one on Mur¬ 
doch s tab. “I’m throwing the money around and 
Charlie s throwing it around. The Post is throwing 
the money at us,” White says. ”1 always had at least 
S5,U0U cash. Fifty $100 bills gets you out of a lot of 
jams in South America,” 

The duo lived well in Uruguay, They bought a 
camera with a 150mm lens, Russian binoculars, 
dark clothing and Sw f iss army knives. When 
White wanted sunglasses, he grabbed an $80 pair 
and put it on the tab. They rented a Mercedes, 
stayed in the best hotels and gave expensive knives 
to the chambermaids. White had adopted the cov¬ 
er of a pampa playboy—buffalo meat for dinner, 
new leather luggage, expensive fold-up fly rods. 
The first place they went was the address given 
by the alleged mistress. A boy delivering eggs said 
the house belonged to a man called Walter Branaa. 
“It was by a lagoon, out in the country, Laguna 
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del Sauce, 1 " says White, “You couldn't stop there, 
only do a ride by. We tried to get a boat to view it 
from the lagoon side, but there was no fishing be¬ 
cause the fish bad all been killed from the pollu¬ 
tion, and it would have been conspicuous. We 
thought of going to the local priest, but we didn't 
know if he was a rightist priest, and bought off," 

Then one day White said, “ ‘Are you ready to 
die this afternoon, Charlie?' And he said, ‘Yeah 1 
guess so, 1 and I whipped the car right across the 
cattle grate into the driveway and blew the horn." 

A man came out. White got out of the car and 
strutted about, imitating a storm trooper, spouting 
names from "the Nazi folklore." The man gave 
him the phone numbers of Branaa V other houses. 

One of the numbers led them to a villa not far 
away on Punta Ballcna, on the Atlantic coast of 
Uruguay. The two established what White calls a 
"horizontal foxhole" on the hillside below the vil¬ 
la. They made a duck blind and took turns watch¬ 
ing. The terrace was just 100 yards away, and they 
could focus the camera on Branaa when he took 
the suO. They worried about Dobermans and 
armed guards* when one was in the hole, the other 
one backed him up lest he get "nailed." They 
bought beach towels and a colorful umbrella and 
sat on the beach with the camera in a bag with a 
hole cut into the side, in case Branaa came down 
for a swim. Lachman spent hours pretending to 
read, glancing over the top edge of his book. 

When they talked of Mengele, they began using 
code names. Mister Angel. The Doctor. The Man. In 
such a climate, it did not take much to make them 
believers. 

The white-haired man who came out on the ve¬ 
randa had a military posture—straight back, 
crossed arms. So far, so good. They could see a 
window r in the basement of the house, and they 
looked up the blueprints at the local registry ol 
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deeds and found that there was also a subbase¬ 
ment. Well, that was obvious—a bunker. 

"And it had a strange antenna on it," says 
White. "We’re trying to hold ourselves in check, 
but when things started adding up,..." 

Sztemberg called from Argentina to say the po¬ 
lice were onto them and the two might he arrested 
at any minute. But they couldn't tear themselves 
away. They switched from the Mercedes to a 
BMW, and Lachman called in their passport num¬ 
bers to Steven Dunleavy, the Post's metropolitan 
editor, who promised to get Senator D’Amato on 
the case it" they got busted. 

Things kept clicking. The villa, and other 
houses in Branaa s name, had been bought in 1979, 
the year that Mengele was said to have left Para¬ 
guay. "We went back to Argentina and we had this 
guy Walter Branaa checked out" White says. "I 
can't tell you how—we called in a favor. He had no 
voter registration card, he had no national identity 
card* It's a police state, but he didn*t exist on paper. 
Then we started getting real excited." 

Country X. The biggest problem with catching Jo¬ 
sef Mengele wasn't catching him, says White. "It’s 
what the hell you do with him w r hcn you have him. 
You could shoot him. But I'm not an assassin." 

White went to the Polish government. “They 
said, ’This is international terrorism, we’re not 
touching it.' 

"Then I did work it out. I worked out a country 
that would receive and arrest him. I had to deliver 
him from Uruguay to country X. I worked this 
decision out, as they say, at the very highest level" 
Like this: The foreign minister of country X got 
the okay from the president of country X. But then 
the interior minister of country X told the foreign 
minister of country X that country X could only 
legally hold Mengele without charges for 72 hours, 
and who could extradite in 72 hours? 

Richard White thought about it. “We were 
breaking all kinds of laws," he says. "I don't even 
know what laws we broke." He told the foreign 
minister of country X that Mengele always trav¬ 
eled with an ounce of cocaine, 

"He called me hack and said one word: Vale, 
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It s good. 

In the Shadow of the Brooklyn Bridge, New York. 

The pictures from the duck blind looked fuzzy, as 
though a ten-year-old had taken them. Back in the 
States, White and Lachman got them computer- 
enhanced and then brought them to a consultant in 
the New York Medical Examiners office, Peggy 
C. Caldwell compared the shots with pictures 
White and Lachman provided of Mengele in 1937 
in an SS uniform. She told them that four angles in 
the face matched but it wasn’t enough to go on. 
They would have to get better shots. 













They also checked in ar the Post. First Lachman 
spent an hour with Dunleavy, selling his boss on 
the new editorial consultant, Richard Alan White. 

'‘Charlie vouched for me,” says White. "Charlie 
saw my access. Calling in some chips, as it's called 
in our game- Calling in favors.” 

Then Dunleavy called for White. The metro¬ 
politan editor was witty, slick and all stitched up in 
classic British tailoring. “Egotistical" pronounces 
White. Dunleavy spoke with a strong Australian 
accent, a reminder of the hovering presence of that 
other newsprint carny, Rupert Murdoch, Though 
he never met Murdoch, White understood that the 
publisher was following the Mengcle hunt closely. 
The metropolitan editor, notorious himself tor 
his work on Elvis’s death and on the relatives of 


"He comes in 
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Son of Sam’s victims, came to the meeting eager to 
size the Nazi hunter up. “Dunleavy said, 'Why do 
you do this?' ” recalls White. "So f said the only 
thing he would understand. ‘For the money.’ 
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take him down 
the cliff to the 
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out to the 
schooner, and 

off" 


White had been in such situations before—“a 
macho game"—and resorted to time-tested feints 
and stratagems. 

Dunleavy sent out for a sot-pack of Budweiser 
and cracked one open. White drank, too, and 
when the beer hit his stomach, he felt a pain so 
intense that he doubled over But he knew how to 
handle that: he pretended to pull up his sock. 

“He could see that I had things under control," 
White says. "And he's getting very excited. He 
says, ‘Keep going.’ ” 

White was matching the editor beer for beer. He 
said, "My fees 1500 a day.” 

'He said t ‘Well, I’ve never paid anybody that 
much.' And I said, 'Well, you never hired a Nazi 
hunter before,' T hat shut him up." 


Punta Ballena, Uruguay; January 20, 1985. Ah, 

pampas. Ah, steaks. Ah, land of three «s and four 
pronunciations, of— 

To Uruguay this time the hunter and reporter 
brought a real photographer, the Post 's Dan Brin- 
zac. They took the seats out of a rented van and put 
curtains in the windows. They triangulated the 
distance from a nearby parking lot to the villa's ve¬ 
randa at 103 meters, 11 degrees up, and set up a tripod 
and a camera with a 2,000mm lens in the van. 

White brought his own equipment: a tiny voice- 
activated tape recorder, to which he talked all the 
time."Because it was a historic event, and l wanted 
to keep it all straight. To testily. To write a book ” 


But the $500-a-day hunter was in pain. His back 
hurt. He was gobhling antibiotics and aspirin. Te- 
tracyclinc, doxycyclint—he was treating himself. 

They were there a week, but Branaa appeared 
for only ten minutes on his veranda, walking 
around in a bathing suit, having coffee. When he 
took a walk down the hillside in the direction of 
the parking lot, he loomed so abruptly into Brin- 
zac s lens, as if inches away, that the photographer 
nearly panicked. But he had managed to get excel¬ 
lent photographs. The trio gave S300 to a local 
photo lab, commandeered the place and* with the 
doors locked, made three copies of the prints. Brin- 
zac took his set of pictures back to New York, 
lLehman and White stuck around. They want¬ 
ed fingerprints. "The prize, would have been a 
wineglass that I would bribe a waiter to snatch off 
a table," says White. "Or we follow him when he 
parks his car, put cellophane on the door, with 
honey on it. as if it dew out of a picnic-type thing" 
The Mock Picnic-Type Thing Gambir didn't 
work. And the one time Branaa went out for a 
drive, White, giving chase and talking to his tape 
recorder all the way, got caught in a traffic jam. 

But who needed fingerprints when you had the 
sort of expert opinion they got when they returned 
to the States? Three forensic experts looked at the 
photographs separately and came up with the same 
conclusion: the man pictured was the same one as 
the subject of the 1937 photographs. White and 
Lachman didn't tel! them it was Mengele. They’d 
even included a control, pictures of non-Mengeles, 
which the experts all rejected. 

The experts measured different “landmarks" 
on the face. Ellis R, Kerley, a forensic anthropolo¬ 
gist at the University of Maryland, was a dean in 
this field. T he Post paid him $1,750, and he took 
measurements of the length of the face, the width 
of the nose, the distance from the base of the nose 
to the lip closure, and so on. He concluded that the 
likelihood was 95 percent that the 1937 photosand 
the new ones were of the same man, 

“Would you bet your life on it?" White said. 

“ ‘I am betting my professional life on it,* Ker- 
ley said. 1 ’ 

At the Smithsonian, [. Lawrence Angel (who 
has since died) said the likelihood that the two 
groups of photos were of the same man was on the 
order of seeing a car 50 feet away, saying, "That is a 
Mercedes,” and being right. 

What cinched it for Peggy Caldwell was the dis¬ 
tance between the incisors. She talked of "anthro- 
poscopy” "mesial drift" and phikra, "On the basis 
of this, I would send the man to the electric chair” 
White says Caldwell told Lachman. 

Lachman hid the negatives in his house. A 
friend of Whites told him, "You know, the god 
Science has taken the future out of your hands. 
You’ve caught Josef Mengele," 
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"ft was the first time it really struck me" says 
White, “Like, how are you ever going to top this 
one. Like Gabriel Garcia Marquez writing One 
Hundred Years of Solitude when he's 39,’ 

Washington. There was one problem. Una 
probtema . 

The man in the bathing suit at Puma Ballena 
appeared to be in his late fifties. That would have 
made him a teenager when Auschwitz was going. 
Mengeje had then been in his thirties; if he was 
alive, he would be in his mid-seventies. 

“That bothered us some,*' White says. 

But Angel at the Smithsonian reassured them. 
"He said, ‘You have an uncle who’s 60 and looks 
50, right? Or perhaps he's 70 and looks like he's in 
his late fifties? 5 “ 

Somewhere at Sea. Phase two of the plan was 
“standard stuff,'" says White. “The way we finally 
had it worked out, when Branaa, Mengele, whoev¬ 
er, when he left his office on Thursday afternoon, 
we'd have somebody watching, on the road. And 
we'd go in [the villa! as telephone repairmen, se 
cure the house, take out the maid, the gardener, 
maybe a bodyguard, 1 had a team of rangers, Ar¬ 
gentineans, to do the actual kidnapping with me. 
We never called it a kidnapping. A capture. 

“And we weren’t going to take any lethal weap¬ 
ons. If we go in there and we w r ipe out women and 
kids, then weTe no better than they are. No better 
than Mengele. No, you go in with very sophisticat¬ 
ed gas-propelled dart guns and they'd stun and 
they're very—it's more expensive than a normal 
gun. You catch the Angel of Death like that—even 
my grandmother would love that story. 

“We'd be waiting inside, he comes in with his 
wife, possibly we’d have a video camera running, 
we zap him, rake him down the cliff to the beach, 
where they have these Zodiac boats—rubber boats, 
you know—we take him out to the schooner, and 
then we d be off We'd leave his wife there. 1 ’ 

During the capture, everyone would wear bul¬ 
letproof vests. And there would be real guns on the 
schooner, provided by Sztemhcrg, the ex-police- 
man and firearms buff Ingram submachine guns, 
side arms. Szternberg insisted on a few things: 
that he he in on the capture, that the Post buy him a 
Zodiac boat and a special winch to haul the Zod titt¬ 
up onto the schooner Also, Armalite night-vision 
scopes, commando uniforms and special webbing 
for the commandos to wear around their waists to 
hang equipment from—knives and flashlights and 
smoke grenades. 

Lachman would interview the manacled Men¬ 
gele at sea. There would even lx* an hour or two for 
Richard Alan While s moral fervor, in which he 
would "grab the sonofabitch by the shm and look 
him in the eyes and say. You just don't do shit like 
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this/ To communicate my contempt, and the con¬ 
tempt of humanity." 

But what if it wasn't Mengele? 

“I left out a part. We had an aborl position. We 
had everything but the fingerprints, and 1 
wouldn’t have taken him to the yacht without 
checking his fingerprints in the house, white he 
was drugged. I had Mengclc's fingerprints from a 
hook, and we hat! actual fingerprint equipment 
with us to dust offprints. ( harlic bought it from a 
police-supply store anti took a three-hour course. 

"I can also read fingerprints. They're very dis¬ 
tinctive, it’s no big deal.' 

Almost as easy as comparing photographs, 

White says he filled Dunlcavy in on the plan. 
"He lias an attention span of about 4^ seconds, lit¬ 
tle Nips of attention thrown out." Dunlcavy 
balked at a couple of expenditures: the winch 
(JffOUO), ihc Zodiac boat (with motor, S10,01 SO). 
But in the end he agreed. 
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The Post anti White drew up a contract saying 
that the Post would handle the publicity and the 
negotiations for the book and movie rights and the 
millions in reward money. And after all the paper s 
expenses were covered, Szteniberg, Herbert John 
and White would go thirdsies on the rest. 

On Fehruary 11, 1985, the plan went “oper¬ 
ational" and White went off Murdoch s $500-a- 
day pay. The Post wanted to preserve some 
distance from the capture in the event of an inter- 
n at ion a) incident, White says, but it continued to 
pay expenses, White says Lachman told him the 
Post was budgeting up to $1 million to get Mengele. 

“All he | Dunleavy | cared about was the Post's 
exclusivity on the story. He was hasically leaving it 
all to me/’ White says, “Like, we were paying the 
rangers $5 ,000 apiece, but |the Post | would be giv¬ 
ing me the money and I'd be giving it to therm 
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hey were separating themselves from that.,.. 
They didn’t care whether it was wet or dry." 

Wet? Dry? 

“Wet—meaning, how much blood." 

Tel Aviv; February 4, 1985. After setting up the 
deal with Dunleavy, Richard White showed the 
photos and forensic reports to the concentration 
camp survivors. “They said, l My God, you've fi¬ 
nally done it/ " But they urged White to go to the 
experts in this kind of business: the Israeli Mossad. 

White was torn. At the Post, White says, Dun¬ 
leavy said. Forget it t go ahead with the capture and 
leave the Israelis out of it. The concentration camp 
survivors pointed out that the rangers were cow¬ 
boys: they’d promised not to bring guns, but there 
was no saying what they would do. 

Richard White thought about bloodlusL 

“I didn't trust them,’ 1 he says. “I'd seen the blood- 
lust come up in revolutionary situations. Heavy 
breathing. Frothing at the mouth. The veneer of civil¬ 
ization in Homo sapiens is very thin. We regress to 
our animal state very quickly, and that’s bloodlust" 

He decided to go to Israel. The Post sent him and 
Lachman and continued to pick up the expenses. 

They met with Israeli officials for hours on the 
top floor of a Tel Aviv hotel. The Israelis said they 
agreed with the forensic experts but didn’t want 
White and the Post doing the operation. They 
didn’t even want them along, and they couldn’t 
guarantee the exclusive. H I told them, 'Get on 
board, the train s leaving the station,’ ” White says. 


“And then they hijacked my train.” 

Dunleavy didn’t like the new plan. White says, 
“1 remember vividly sitting in that hotel room in 
Tel Aviv and Charlie getting off the phone and 
saying, ’Dunleavy says, Fucf it, well tafye our busi¬ 
ness elsewhere! ” 

And yet a deal was cut. “The deal we cut, Char¬ 
lie and I cut/’ White says. "I can’t tell you the deal. 
It would have damaging consequences.” 

Planes flew every which way; people got dou¬ 
ble-crossed. Lachman and White flew back to 
New York. The Post , worried that Sztemberg 
might try to make the grab for Mengele on his 
own, flew him and his femme fatale wife to New 
York, dangling the possibility of the Desert Eagle 
,357 Magnum semi-automatic pistol he'd always 
wanted for his collection. (By this time, the reward 
for Mengele was approaching }3 million.) The Is¬ 
raelis flew to Uruguay by themselves but kept 
White and Lachman posted. 

''Our people are in Chile, and the bird's still in 
the cage/' the Israelis called to say. Chile was Uru¬ 
guay The bird was Mengele. 

And then one morning at 3:00 a.m. the Israelis 
called Lachman and said, "Nope, Wrong guy 
Wc'vc pulled out" 

Lachman promptly called White at the Shera¬ 
ton. "Charlie was devastated," White says. “1 went 
back to sleep. There was nothing I could do, so 
why not get a good night’s sleep." 

Lachman and White decided they didn’t believe 
the Mossad. Later White would say that some 
prominent Uruguayan Jew had put the kibosh on 
it. Or the CIA had put the squeeze on the Israelis. 
White had 70 hours of his taped narrations and con¬ 
versations destined to become a best-seller. Now 
the Israelis had gone and blown the last chapter. 

Then somehow—Sztemberg? John?—the net¬ 
works got on the story. NBC taped Branaa from a 
distance. ABC called up Richard White for help. 
White resisted. Helping them wasn’t going to help 
his cause. "You guys are looking for stones about 
Nazis, I'm in the business of hunting Nazis/’ 

Finally he sold his information about Branaa to 

ABC for J 15,000. ABC confronted Branaa. No 
Russian binoculars, no tranquilizing darts, no 
black rubber Zodiac boat with special winch at¬ 
tachment. “The idea of kidnapping Josef Mengele 
is something we would never consider,” ABC cor¬ 
respondent John Martin said recently, Martin says 
his colleague Frank Manitzas approached Branaa 
and asked him if he was Mengele, 

Branaa said a terrible mistake had been made. 
He produced birth records, business colleagues. 
He was a man of prominence in Uruguay. His son 
was a local TV personality. Even his accent 
checked out. It was pure Uruguay 

“So what, he had a Uruguayan accent,” White 
says. “Speech therapy is a different thing these 
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days* la Tootsie, Dustin Hoffman learned to talk 
tike a woman." 

Then Richard White went into the hospital to 
find out what was wrong. His diagnosis read like 
The Merely Manual. Parasites* A mochas. Herniated 
cervical disk (that Salvadoran mule)* Mononucleo¬ 
sis. Malaria that had gone so long undiagnosed, he 
might never be fid of it* Anemia* Bleeding ulcers 
from all the aspirin. High blood pressure. 

The doctors told him to get plenty of rest. 

Sao Paulo; Iune 1985* About the time doctors 
were drawing Wood from Richard Whites arm, 
West tier man police uncovered a clue that ulti¬ 
mately led to a Brazilian couple who had harbored 
Mengele for years on their farm, He'd drowned six 
years ago while swimming* they said, hi a Sao 
Paulo suburb, the Brazilian police opened a grave 
marked WOLFGANG GERHARD. Ellis Kerlcy, the 
Maryland anthropologist who had given White 
and Lachman the go-ahead, went down to exam¬ 
ine the bones. The teeth checked out. So did an old 
fracture of the pelvis. Rerley signed a report that 
said the skeleton was Mengde “within a reason¬ 
able scientific certainty." What about his having 
called the Post's photographs 95 percent sure? “I 
always emphasized the fact there was a 5 percent 
probability they were not the same person " he says* 

The New Ybrp Times put Mcngdc s skull on the 
front page. The world closed the case. 

Richard White said if they only looked* theyVI 
find Josef Mcngdes fingerprints on those bones* 

Federal Courthouse, New York; August 1985. 

The exclusive million-dollar capture had all come 
down (o this—something you might see on The 
Peoples Court: The Post was welshing on 117,000 
of the Nazi-hunting fee* Dunleavy refused to take 
White's calls. Richard Alan White—three names 
once destined for marquees and statuary—hired a 
lawyer with spelling problems to sue Murdochs 
Post. The suit said “Mangele," “accomodations" 
“anthropoligists" "retreived," “its*’ for its t "prin¬ 
ciple" for principal , “Bathcsda' for Bethesda. 

Murdoch’s lawyer responded that the $50U-a- 
day figure was "combat pay." Combat didn't mean 
dying to Israel or lounging around the New York 
Sheraton* Resides, White was to be paid for the 
capture* Not the investigation. Had there been a 
capture? No. The Post's lawyer went White’s law 
yer one better on the spelling: "Bathesday. 11 

They settled out of court. White says he got 
$14,000—520,000 counting earlier payments. 
7'hrow in BMWs (several): beach towels, chairs 
and umbrellas; binoculars; buffalo steak; Camem- 
hert, French bread and Uruguayan cured ham 
(stakeout munchies); camera equipment; a cooler; 
dark clothing; countless plane flights; fishing rods; 
hotels; international phone calls; knives; playboy - 


quality luggage; money belts; shovels (for the tox^ 
hole); sunglasses; suntan lotion; and super-high- 
beam flashlights, and Murdoch had spent over 
$100,000 on the deal, says White. 

As for Murdoch, he denied through a spokes¬ 
man that the Post had hired White and that he had 
okayed a million dollars in expenses for the Men- 
gde hunt. This is somewhat at odds with his law¬ 
yer’s admission two years ago that the Post paid 
White for tracking down a man believed to be 
Mcngelc, but Murdoch did not respond to further 
questions* 

None of the other journalists (except 
|ohn Martinj want to talk, cither. Lachman initial¬ 
ly agreed to confirm facts for this story off the rec¬ 
ord* but after seeing a skeletal account of Whites 
story, he backed out. He won't even state his age. 

People would figure out who gave you that." Dan 
Brinzac doesn't return calls. Past editor m chief 
Roger Wood declines comment. Steve Dunleavy, 
now at Channel 5, failed to return numerous 
phone calls. 41 I’d say you should be very careful 
about what you say 1 did," Frank Mamtzasof ABU 
says. But he won’t talk about it, except to say, "The 
story is, everyone got sucked in and tucked, which 
I don’t want to be quoted on * * * and I know you're 
writing this down, which is against the law." 

Wait a second* What’s against the law? 

“Aw, fuck " he says and hangs up* 

Fort Lauderdale. The world is a giant seesaw. T he 
scoundrels are at one end and the fools are at the 
other, making it go up and down. The rest of us art- 
in the middle, decent but pragmatic, holding on 
for all we've got* But when the seesaw starts going 
too fast, we gcL dizzy and start to creep out a bit to 
try to slow it down. 

Which way to go? A terrible choice, but really 
there's only one way out: hang on to the fool* 

The phone rings and rings on Middle Hooper 
Island, in the Chesapeake, making the spluttering 
noise rural phones make, but Richard Alan White 
isn't there. Not on Wood Island, Grand Manan 
Island, Cuba or any of the other romantic islands 
on which he s writhed over the years. He isn't in 
Bathesday* Or Bathcsda* Or Bethesda* Nor at the 
left-wing think tank in Washington, 

Through a buddy, his mother, his stepsister. 
White is tracked down at last. He's somewhere in 
Florida, about to hit the road. 

“The way 1 look at it, I have 400 months left to 
live* That will take me into my mid-seven ties* ft 
just isn't long enough to sell out for* The last Two 
or three months went by so quickly* And the last 
two years zipped by* 

“I'm rethinking things. I don't like the term 
midlife crisis. It's trite* Fm positioning myself out¬ 
side the main activity. In part, ! don't like the spe¬ 
cies. Homo sapiens. .. 7 9 
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WURIEL 

MbtarheacTs guitarist, 
"I know some of the peo¬ 
ple in tills room, but not 
a lot, not the groupies/* 




. -> . 


; T. 




BACKST 


GE 


MINGLING 


CANNIBAL AND 

PRUDENCE. 

"Metolheads." 


ANNETTE MlNOLFO. 

Publicist 


FRANK, 

Construction worker. 
Husband of Annette 
Minolta. Rumored not to 
be a "Metolheod " 


MOTORHEAD 

World's Loudest 
Heavy-Metal Band, 
the Ritz 
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LEMMV. 

Lcod Singer, legend. 


Not pictured; groupies 


KIE MASON AND SATURDAY NIGHT LIVE 


IT ISN'T WORTH IT. Not the comps, the screen- 


■*Tl 




&NET. 

forks for Bruce Kirk' 
md of Second Vision 
Marketing. Bruce identi- 
es her os Ummy's wife. 
No," she soys, J Tm his 
iother" 


Article by 

Lynn Geller 

Photographs by 

Karen Kuehn 


mgs, the guest lists, the proximity to (gasp) ce¬ 
lebrities. When you've been in the business— 
and by that, of course, we meon show busi* 
ness—os Jong os we have, it takes more than a 
PR department-arranged brush with fame to 
make us eager to hurry home to Dear Diary. 
And at no time is our Hard-earned ennui 
brought more to the fore than when, excuses 
finally exhausted, we are prevailed upon 
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to 90 backstage* Just to soy hello. 

We've been there* We've told Jerry what a 
beautiful guy he is and gushed over the $10- 
million gross from his lost movie. We've per¬ 
jured ourselves telling Sandy how she looked 
as young out there tonight as she did when we 
first caught her sensational act 20 years ago. 
We've stood in the crush of smug losers who 
live off the scraps of entertainment's fringe: 
journalists, publicists, the stars and the stars' 
people and people visiting the stars and their 
people. 

Take it from us. It isn't worth it. When the 
performance is over and you're struggling with 
your coat, and that a I l-foo-pleosed-with-them¬ 
selves group is clustered expectantly around 
that certain door, count yourself lucky. You 
can go home, or out with friends for drinks or 
dinner The hangers-on have to put in time..* 
in that very special place, with those very spe¬ 
cial people—in that very special world known 
as Backstage Hell* 


B. B. KING 

Blues Legend, 
the Apollo 

T H EATRE 


WILLIS "BEBOP" 
EDWARDS JR. 

King's rood manager for 
CHARLES SAWYER, 37 yean, "AH t know 

Author of Fite Arrival of how to do is count mon- 

B, B, King. "I first he- ■¥ an ^ make love." 

came acquainted with 
B,B» at Lenny's! on the 
Turnpike in Boston." 


SID SEIDEN BERG. 
King's manager, "I was 
B,B/$ accountant—I'm a 
CPA. He insisted that I 
manage him. That was 
22 years ago/' 



B. B. KING. 


LATASHA KING. 
King's 14-year-old grand- 1 
daughter. I 


Guitarist. 


BOB SEIDEN BERG* 
I Son of Sid. 


vripnti 
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STEVE DAVIS 
(partially obscured). 
One of King's agents. 




No t pictured: Joe 
McClendon. King's per¬ 
sonal valet. 'Tve been 
with Mr. King tar six 
years. I met Bebop in 
Georgia. I was in the Air 
Force at the time and 
working at a hotel. The 
hotef manager intro¬ 
duced me to BebopM and 
he introduced me to Mr. 
King:' 


Moving quickly from 
side to side: 

BISTRA LANKOYA. 
Writer and wife of 
Charles Sawyer. 



JODY WENIG- 
Another of King's 
I agents. 

■H-.V. 4 . 
• ■ t v r r 


KIPS BAY BOYS' CLUB 



Decorator Show House 1987 


A 4 Townhouse built in 1900 
for R Leicester Ford 
at 

53 East 77th Street, New York City 
(between Madison and Park Avenue) 

Property lent to the Kip s Bay Boy s' Club 
through the generosity of the Svhmtrmachcr Family 

April 29 through May 17 

Monday through Saturday: II a.m.-4:30pun. 
Sunday: noon-4:30 p.m. 

Tuesday and Thursday evenings; until 7:30 p.m. 
Admission $10, including Journal 

Children under 6 not admitted 

Featuring the following designers; 

David Barrett, Inc; O Bilhuber, Inc. 

Rheda Brandt-Interior Design, Inc. 

Ronald Bricke & Associates, Inc, □ Mario Buatta, Inc. 
George Constant, Inc. □ Garcia, McMaster & Biddle 
Leah Lenney Interiors, Ltd. □ McMillen, Inc. 
Juan Montoya Design Corp. □ Josef Pried, Ltd, 
David Salomon □ Marshall/Schule Associates Inc. 

Southport Design, Ltd. 

A benefit for the Kips Bay Boys' Club 
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JED AND PAIGE. 

JOAN TARSHIS. 

She works for Elite, the 

The Feppers r publicist* 

modeling agency* He 



works "in finance" but 


STAN MACK'S 

knows Hiflel, the Pep¬ 


FRIEND. 

pers' guitarist, from his 



Los Angefes days. 




STAN MACK. 
Cartoonist. 


JACK. 

The drummer* 



IVAN. 

"I used to work at a ra¬ 
dio station, ond I'm a 
supporter a# the band." 


C. C. STAR. 

Designs clothes far 
heavy-metal and hard¬ 
core bands. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
CRO-MAG #1. 

The Crp-Mggs ore a 
throsh-metal Hare 
Krishna bond (possibly 
the thrash-metal Hare 
Krishna band backstage 
tonight). "We just met 
them," said the Cro-Mag 
about the Peppers, "but 
we like them a lot*" 


LINDY 
The manager. 
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THE RED HOT 


CHILI PEPPERS 

Unimportant 
Pop Band, the Ritz 


MICHAEL ALAGO. 
Legendary A&R person 
from Elektra. He says 
Eiekfra would like to 
sign the bond. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
CRO MAG #2. 



Not pictured; Lounge 
Litord John Lurie and 
guitarist Arto Lindsay, 
who stopped by oft their 


way from Flo rent, 1018 , 
S.OJL's, Area, Madom 
Rosa and NeW's, "Were 
going to miss our dead¬ 
line" John complained 
to Arto * "We hod this 


FLEA, 

The bass player and, of 
course, one of the stars 
of the film Suburbia. 


rule, ten minutes in every 
club. So far r we've been 
here 20 minutes," 

■ O..T. tt, 

j.-W w 
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Aft I ADLER. 


JACKIE "YOU PICKED 
ME OUT OF ALL THE 
PEOPLE IN THE 
WORLD?" MASON. 
"Wt hove two minutes 
left here, because then 
we go into overtime and 
it will be a $40,000 
picture." 


JONATHAN RUBIK 
Cliff's little brother. 


CLIFF RUBIK 
"I work for the Dr, Ruth 
show. I pick the phone 
colls." (Jackie was a 
guest on Ask Dr. Ruth.) 

"JOHN J, DOE." 



BOBBY ZAft EM. 
Pretematu rally energet¬ 
ic. Owns Zarem Inc, 
Stopping by after at¬ 
tending a concert of 
Carnegie Hall, / laughed 
harder thfa time than I 
did the first time i saw 
you, Jackie. And believe 
me, sweetheart—you're 
not being identified as 
;ust a "Jewish comic." 
You have crossover ap¬ 
peal. Everyone telts me. 


NORMAN ADLER. 
Ari's father, "We're 
from Philadelphia. I was 
here for a lecture at City 
U. I just took a chance 
sometimes people are 

nice and let you down¬ 
stairs." 


JACKIE MASON 

The World 
According to Met, 
the Brooks 
Atkinson Theatre 


SUNNY. 
Jonathan and Cliff's 
grandmother. Her 
daughter—Jonathan 
and Cliff’s mother— 
went to Jackie's appear¬ 
ance on Ask Dr. Ruth 
and asked Jackie wheth¬ 
er he was funny in bed. 


JOHN SHEGERIAN. 
John brought his wife, 
Tammy (not pictured), 
to see the show for her 
bi rthday and then used rt 
as an excuse to get 
downstairs. "It's my 
birthday, and It was my 
husband's idea," she 
said. " 'Let's see if I can 
get down there/ He's an 
autograph collector." 


Not pictured. Steve Bar¬ 
ber, friend of Bobby's; 
Steven Starr, Jackie's 
agent; Erie Hughes, 
works for Bobby; Tracy 
Ladd t friend of Ste¬ 
phen's; Jeff Gurian w cos¬ 
metic dentist/comedy 
writer who is writing a 
script for Jackie ; Morris 
ftesner, friend of Jack¬ 
ie's; Jyft, Jackie's man¬ 
ager fWtf buy spy 
when Jackie's in if"); 
Shannon Taylor , Jack¬ 
ie's personal counsel and 
shortest member of 
Jackie's "rat pack." 
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“These are the 
reasons I don t 
read that 
magazine Spy: 

SPY is new, and 1 don't like new things* 
h calls itself The New York Monthly. 

It makes fun ot Republicans, 

It makes Kin of Democrats* 

It makes fun of Donald Trump. 

SPY names names, and that's just not nice. 
There’s too much writing in SPY. 

SPY doesn't tell me what kind of cheese 
to buy, or where to meet chicks, 
sky doesn’t know when to quit, 

Who wants a sassy, funny magazine, 
anyway f 1 ’ 



He may nor read SPY, bur you should. 

It’s the most talked about magazine in 
America. Subscribe right now and save 
32/7 off the newsstand price. And with a 
No-Risk Guarantee: you may cancel your 
subscription at any time, and util rush you 
a full refund on all an mat led copies, 


LJ YES! Please se nd me one year of SPY- 
10 jam-packed issues— for only $16.97. 


-W 


MAMI 



ADDRFSS APARTMENT 

CITY STATE ZIP 

, I My check is enclosed D Bill me 

A1 ail to SPY, 295 ft Street, NYC t<H)I2 

Please a]hi« 6 weeks lor delivery ri> bc^m 









































DENNIS MILLER, 

Arrogant, Kmarkfibljr 
unfunny SNL cost mem¬ 
ber. 


STEPHEN SABAN. I 
Journalist, mart-about- 
town, "I had the best 
time I ever bad in my life, 
and I'm not a young 

giH" 


TONY, 

Llama. 


UNIDENTIFIED NBC 
PAGE 

Headed for certain 


stardom. 



BILL SCHENIMAN. 


MARSHALL 
LH Eft AULT. 

Freelance recording en¬ 
gineer. But ho some¬ 
times bandies animals, 
in this case for a compa¬ 
ny called New Jersey 
Animal Handler, 
m 


J Tm a recording engi¬ 
neer and tech adviser for 
the broadcast mist." 
Soon nuzzling Tony ear¬ 
lier {" H e J s a n e w friend"). 


WALTER THOMAS. 
Features editor of Seem 
magazine, Has an agent. 

f P ■ t 


Not pictured: Jim Si- 
gnoreffit producer of par¬ 
ody commercials. Des¬ 
perately wanted ta be 
quoted but was hiding in 
Jh? office when photo¬ 
graph was taken. 
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SATURDAY 
NIGHT LIVE 

Successor to 
The New Show, 
NBC 


HIRAM ORTIZ. 
Freelance makeup art¬ 
ist, "I was here to do 
Deb, to do that messy 
hairdo you saw. That'* 
how she likes it." 
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SUZY. 

In change of putting to¬ 
gether scrapbook for 

host. 

DEBBIE HARRY. 

Star of Teaneck Yanxi. 



MICHELLE 
NBC page. 


SANDY 
JC page. 


CHRIS STEIN. 

Paramour of star of Tea- 
neck Tatizi. 


PAULA DAVIS. 
Assistant to associate 
producer Dinah Minot. 
"Talk a lot about me." 
Okay. 


TRACY. 

SNL production assistant. 


$ 



CARNEGIE HILL S 
Leguear Shop 

for Men, Women & Children 


* CHRISTIAN DIOR, CALVIN KLEIN, 
HAWES, BURLINGTON plus many other 
designer name brands, 


1427 Lexington Avenue 
(bet. 93rd & 94th Sts. I 


* Delivery with minimum purchase. 

• Custom gift packages 


8JI 3500 


•ME 12 8, Sat: II 7 t Sun.: It 6 
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ARE YOUR EMPLOYEES 

AFRAID OF 

COMPUTER AUTOMATION? 

Let Micro Technologies show those employees how 
to effectively use computer automation and have 

fun while doing it! 

We at Micro Technologies are automation and 

accounting system experts. Allow us in help you and 
your staff learn to become the experts. 


MICRO TECHNOLOGIES INC. 

575 Madison Ave. 

Suite 1006 
NY.. NY. 10022 
(212) 605-0119 
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THE 



Team N't l : 


I 1 Ilf lir DC With this set of trading cards, SPY presents its start- 
L H TV V L II U ing nine New York lawyers. Future installments of 

SPY cards will pay tribute to the most valuable players in other 
fields (balloting to select the Television All-Stars and Wall 
Street All-Stars is under way), but here the league in question 
is the LL.D. ★ This is a lineup to be reckoned with. SPY’s all¬ 
stars weren’t picked because they made Law Review 20 years 

ago or because they own the largest private col¬ 
lection of wing tips in North America. They 
probably did and probably do, but they were 
chosen based on their excellent stats in the cate¬ 
gories that matter most in the legal profession: 
annual compensation, trial won-lost record, 
colorful career highlights and BR (billing rate). 
They had the numbers and they had the expe¬ 
rience. ★ Why the baseball card format? Because 
law, like everything else, is a little like baseball: 
whether you’re pulling the ball or serving pa¬ 
pers, it’s all in the wrists. Also, because cards are 
handy as references, and — minus the hard, 
sharp-edged stick of gum — safe. ★ And a good investment 
to boot. These cards will certainly appreciate in value, so if 
you keep them in a shoe box, take care not to let your mother 
throw it away. It is sickening, after all, to realize that if you 
still had that ’54 Willie Mays, you might be in a position to 
afford one of these attorneys. On the other hand, unearth that 
’66 Roger Repoz and you’ve got a bookmark or a coaster. But 
SPY guarantees there are no Tom Treshes here, only Mickey 
Mantles. And it will be interesting to see, 15 years from now, 
which is worth more: (1) David Boies 

(2) A David Boies (mint condition) 
★ The Legal All-Stars. Collect ’em. Swap ’em. Retain ’em. 


Making the 
Legal All-Stars 
Requires a 
Steel-Trap Mind, 
Bore-Knuckle 
Litigation Skills, 
a Fondness for 
Torts and a 
Willingness to 
Earn an 

Obscenely High 
Salary 
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Le « aJ ALL*STARS 



ALL*STARS 


FLOYD ABRAMS 

FIRST-ftMEN&WENT LAWYER 


MICHAEL ARMSTRONG 

WHrTE-COLUfl DEFENSE LAWYER 



■*«- ALL-STARS 



THOMAS PUCCIO 

CRlMNAL OEffNSf LAWYER 


w ALL-STARS 



GORDON SPIVACK 


antitrust lithiatdr 


^ ALL*STARS 


LINDA FAIRSTEIN 

pfHosecwTOfl 




PETER FLEMING 

WHITE.COLLAR DEFENSE LAWTtR 
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ANNOUNCING SPY CLASSIFIEDS 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


will appear in each issue of SPY begin¬ 
ning in July. All orders by mail must be 
typed and prepaid by chec\ or money 


(see prices below). On request, we will 
set the first line in all capital letters. 


Minimum ad size is two lines. Please 


include your daytime telephone number 


order. Phone orders 


and address on all 


will be accepted with 


MasterCard or I isa. 


To estimate the cost, 


count each letter, space 



correspondence, and 


send to 


295 I^afayette Street, 
New Yoif N.Y 10012, 



and punctuation marj in the classified 
you tvould hje to run, and divide by 42. 
The result is the number of lines in a 
typeset ad. Figure price accordingly 


attention Lisa Auslander. To order by 
phone, call (212) 925-5509 and asf{ 
for Lisa Auslander. All ads will be 


accepted at the discretion of the publisher. 


DEADLINE FOR JULY AUGUST ISSUE: MAY 19, 1987. THIS TIME ONLY: TWO MONTHS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE IN THIS COMBINED ISSUE. 


RATES 


CLASSIFIED ADS: |]2.5t) per line; Jltf per line for Two or more con¬ 
secutive mom hi No abbreviations allowed. 

PERSONALS: $|N per line; limited alibrcvunions accepted. Add $15 for 
SPY box number. Mail will be forwarded for eight weeks following 
publication. 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY: $100 per column inch; |90 lor two or more 
consecutive Tnontbs- 
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Youth is wasted on the 
young* So are huge sums 
of money and lots of perfectly 
good liquor, as Bruce Handy 
discovered when he toured the 


college s 

of t he 



YOUR 

NAME 


CHIP. 


Your dad has a 
great deal of 
money. You’re 

in 17, a senior, 

| and life is good. 

Until lately, 
that is. Since 
April 15 your mailbox has 
been presenting you with a 
steady trickle of not-fat 
letters from college admis¬ 
sions departments. Even 
your safety schools are giving 
you what your classmates 
jocularly refer to as the dingshi. 
Looks like that 410 verbal 
and the Choate expulsion 
have become real millstones. 

Don’t worry. Just because 
you can’t go to a college that 
considers some semblance 
of academic ability to be an 
important part of its admis¬ 
sions requirements doesn’t 
mean that you can’t go to 
a college. 



§■ 

Hello, Denison? 


Colleges of the Dumb Rich are about style, not 
substance or lack thereof. After all, a good educa¬ 
tion can be ferreted out anywhere, just as, once 
admitted, anyone can la-di-da his or her way 
through Harvard (see “Boncheads of the Ivy 
League " below). Through perseverance and in¬ 
dustry, even widget heiresses and Eurofags can 
learn to piece together pot holders and kitten- 


Dumb. Rich and Famous Ai.um^t bardl Waiter and Donald Ivgm. 


(Jfieiry C&UT. 



Lfar/f f,'c 
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shaped tea cozies, thereby making a useful contri¬ 
bution to society, But we're not talking about the 
opportunity to broaden ones mind; we re talking 
about the luxury of not having to. 

Some things to loo^for when selecting a College of 
the Dumb Rich: First of all, it must have a con 
trived, col legey-sounding name, one that could 
pass just as easily for a cemetery, t\g,, Pine Manor, 
or the surname of an unctuous society wrkcr-car- 
foonist— e.g,, (Anthony) Hampden-Sydney. Sec¬ 
ond, its locale must provide for rigorously 
nonplebcian extracurricular amusements, such as 
riding, sailing, skiing and shopping. Mr>st impor¬ 
tant, by virtue of its exorbitant tuition, it must be a 
socially exclusive institution—and yet at the same 
time it must be an academic strumpet, open to just 

about anyone who can muster the fees, 

A narrow definition, hut that kind of reduction- 

ism is central to the Dumb Rich college experience. 
Sheltered from the stresses of more intellectually 
vigorous institutions, aloof from the civic unifor¬ 
mity of state schools, Colleges of the Dumb Rich 
are free to wallow in the very essence of college - 
ness, providing their students with all the Ivied 
trimmings minus the usual downers: lots of the¬ 
ater majors but no cutthroat pre-nteds; junior year 
in Paris but no foreign physics students; spacious 
on-campus condominiums with pools but no high- 
rise concrete dorms; hangovers but no Methe- 
drine-induced migraines on mornings after all- 
nighters—which is to say, no all nighters. Perhaps 
as a f unction of their quintessence, these pfaypens- 
with-desks come in sociopolitical extremes; either 
liberally self-indulgent (see Bennington) or sel[-in¬ 
dulgently conservative (see Rollins), 

Some say that Colleges of the Dumb Rich are 
becoming a thing of the past. (A lew particularly 
sheltered educators refuse even to acknowledge 
their existence: Tvc never heard of such a thing— 
I don’t even want to think about it," croaked a 
genteel guidance counselor at Manhattan's exclu¬ 
sive Brcarley School.) College tuition has outpaced 
inflation to such a degree that, according to a guid¬ 
ance counselor at an Upper West Side prep school, 
“parents are now resistant to the idea of shelling 
out big bucks so a kid can play around at a dum¬ 
dum school, and many such places are hurting. 
Parents are saying the hell with it and shipping off 
their less academically inclined kkis to state 
schools." Consequently, some of the colleges have 
been trying to upgrade their academic standings, 
"I lampden-Sydney is no longer just a southern 
men s drinking school," says fine hopeful educator 

Colleges that don't improve, he continues, 
“should* and will, die*" 

We think that’s too bad. We think the world 
needs southern mens drinking schools—and 


southern women's horse colleges and artsy-fartsy 
schools where you can get credit for crying onstage 
and calling it dance, not to mention ski schools, 
surf schools and the rest. Shorn of academic inv 
perative, these institutions are the colleges of our 

myths, the living embodiments of all the_ 

States, . _ Techs and Founder s Name Col¬ 

leges of film and literature. Loofyt There's assistant 
professor Ronald Reagan bicycling through the quad 
with Ronzo in his basket, stopping to chat with senior 
honors student Dean Jones {who's sporting a smart 
letter suvater). Over at Delta House, Rluto Hlutarffyy 
is throwing up in a trash can . Sylvia Plalh is holding 
Court in the campus coffeehouse, u fearing too much 
mascara and mooning about the Abyss. Coeds model 
tight sweaters, leaves fall , and the sweet retort of cleats 
hitting pigskin echoes across the playing fields. Dumb 
Rich U is like a national landmark; it must be 
preserved, 

Go ahead, indulge yourself. Take four credits of 
“Words and Ideas" (mandatory for Denison fresh¬ 
men) and drink a fifth a day: you know you’re only 
in a holding pattern, waiting lor the day you touch 
down behind that big oak desk in Dad’s bank/ 
flour-milling concern/mo vie studio. Go ahead, 
spend four years riding, shopping {Paris!) and gob¬ 
bling diuretics: you’re earning credit toward that 
M.R.S. degree, You’re young! You're dumb! 
You're rich! And these arc going to he the best 
years of your life. 

SPY has ranked colleges by a precise scientific for¬ 
mula that divides the cost of tuition plus room and 
board by the student body's average SAT scores, 
then multiplies the result by 1 over the square root 
of the number of volumes in the college library (in 
millions), then multiplies that number by the 
school's acceptance rate. 

ar=drq) 

The higher the resulting figure—the Dumb Rich 
Quotient—the richer, the dumber, the easier-to-get- 
into the school. Schools that don't require SATs 
were generously granted an average score of 300 by 
the SPY Statistics Deportment (possible scores 
range from 200 to 000). As on illustration of how 
the Dumb Rich Quotient works out: Stanford Uni¬ 
versity has a current DRQ of 1, SUNY Purchase 
rates a 12, Pine Manor o 113. 

While DRQ was on important factor in compiling 
the following top-ten list, these colleges ore not 
necessarily the ones with the highest DRQs. A cer¬ 
tain Dumb Rich je ne sais quo! (DRJHSQ) was taken 
into account as well, because statistics never tell 
the whole story . *. the human story* 


/Jd Fitter, lurry i taxman* BENNINGTON: Cut of C&JHtiifte, 

w ** 



Brel lunton titlis. 



Helen ymnipnshiileT, Haivo' Liefaensictfi, tJiztibesk .S«Wat DENISON’ /A IVitham Kouvn, » 
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dropouts Chevy Chase and Larry Hag- 
man couldn't withstand the rigors of de¬ 
signing their own dance majors and 
struggling through such classes as "Songs 
and Songwriting;' in which* explains a 
current student, "we just sit around and 
listen to records. ' (Her active role: she's 
transferring to NYU.) In tact, Bard is fa¬ 
mous for its wayward children—its the 
“My Old School** that Steely Dan is never 
going hack to. 

Paul Trible /f. HOLLINS: Annie Dillard, Tamil JanouftlZ 


PINE MANOR 
COLLEGE 

Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


BENNINGTON 

COLLEGE 

Bennington, Vermont 


► faftn Dnuidian, Michael httner, Woody Huyti, ITJMI Hoi brook. Senator Ha hard Lugur HAMPDEN-5YDNEY: Senator 


BARD 

COLLEGE 

Annandate-on-Hudson, New Yorf( 


DUMB RICH QUOTIENT: 71 

TUITION: $11,154 

ROOM AND BOARD: $3,490 

average sat scores: Not required 

ACCEPTANCE RATE: 60 percent 

LIBRARY: 1 70,000 Volumes 

nicknames: Beardo, Bardsy- 
Fardsy 

act i vm es : Cha in -smoking, 
Frisbee 


DUMB RICH QUOTIENT: 

TUITION: 
ROOM AND BOARD: 
AVERAGE SAT SCORES: 

ACCEPTANCE RATE: 

LIBRARY: 

NICKNAMES: 

ACTIVITIES: 

ROYALTY: 


US 

$8,780 

$4,660 

410 verbal, 

420 math 

84 percent 

58,000 volumes 

Pine Mattress, 
Whine Manor 
Shopping t 
Harvard B-School 
men 

"Surel” 


DUMB RICH QUOTIENT: 

TUITION: 
ROOM AND BOARD: 
AVERAGE SAT SCORES: 

ACCEPTANCE RATE: 

LIBRARY; 

NICKNAMES: 

ACTIVITIES: 


77 

$12,880 

$2,980 

5 IS verbal f 
487 math 

77 percent 

100,000 volumes 

Henri 

Bendeltons, 

B loo m ington da lc V 

siting 


ome of the Immedi¬ 
ate Decision Plan* a 
one-day admissions program* Bard is an 
unconventional plate. “Bard students 
take a most active role in their educa¬ 
tions—that s assumed*'' says director of 
admissions Mary Inge Backlond in a tone 
of voice that says she expects the school to 
be made fun of anyway. Presumably* 


I 

m* like* not really 
into talking about 
Pine Manor at alt*” says actress Blair {Al¬ 
tered States, Continental Divide) Brown of 
her alma mater, a two- or four-year wom¬ 
en's college near Boston that seems to 
serve much the same function for the ex¬ 
tremely well-to-do as reform schools do 
for the proletariat. Fortunately* other 
daughters of Pine Manor were less reti¬ 
cent than Blair about their experiences 
with higher education. One student (who 
transferred to Southern Methodist Uni¬ 
versity—see honorable mentions* below) 
remembers, “The food's really incredible. 
We had lobster and crab all the time. And 
after dinner there's room service in the 
dorms. You can order up cheesehurgers* 
dub sandwiches* whatever." Parents, rest 
assured: students on financial aid do all 
the serving, a system that keeps swarthy 
aliens as far from the dorms as possible. 


T h 

he most expensive 
school in the coun¬ 
try. Many aspiring mimes. No grades. 
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STEPHENS 

COLLEGE 

Columbia, Missouri 


SWEET BRIAR 
COLLEGE 


Su*eet Briar, Virginia 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY 

COLLEGE 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


)UMB RICH QUOTIENT: 65 

TUITION: $7,100 
ROOM AND BOARD: $1,100 
AVERAGE SAT SCORES; 40 i Verbal 

401 math 


DUMB RICH QUOTIENT: 

TUITION: 
ROOM AND BOARD; 
AVERAGE SAT SCORES: 


45 

$8,400 

$1900 

470 verbal, 
490 math 


DUMB RICH QUOTIENT: 42 

TUITION: $7,720 

ROOM AND BOARD: $2,820 

AVERAGE SAT SCORES: 501 Verbal, 

544 math 


ACCEPTANCE RATE: 

LIBRARY: 


89 percent 
120,972 volumes 


ACCEPTANCE RATE: 

LIBRARY: 


85 percent 
190,196 volumes 


nicknames: The Sarah 

Lawrence of the 
Corn Belt, 
Sloppy Stephens 

activities: riding, semi pro 
athletes 



II t wo-year college 
Mm gone four-year, Ste- 
ph ens is trying to shed its finishing school 
image. “There are no feminists running 
around without bras on here," says a 
member of the schools public relations 
department, ‘"but we do have a strong 
commitment to helping women take their 
places as leaders/' "I his means that “Ste¬ 
phens Suzies*' can prepare for Leadership 
in areas such as modeling and equestrian 
science, Stephens claims to offer a combi¬ 
nation of liberal arts and preprofessional 
studies, but the bias seems to be swinging 
toward the latter; no classes are offered in 
theories ot modeling, but students do take 
courses on runway posture and how to in¬ 
teract with an agent. 

Stephens lays claim to an odd pair of 
alumnae: Dawn Wells, known for her 
portrayal of Mary Ann on Gilligan's Is¬ 
land* and Jeane Kirkpatrick, known for 
her portrayal of a stales woman. 


NICKNAMES: Sweat Bush, 

Slut Briar 

STUDENTS'NICKNAMES; RoSC TkomS, 

Briar Bitches, 
"roadies” 

activities: the largest indoor 
riding ring in the 
country, cow 
tipping 

A ccording to at least 

one alumnus of the 
University of Virginia, Sweet linar girls 
arc considered to lx - just slightly less 
“prime than their I loll ms sisters (see be¬ 
low), Sweet briar students still have 
white glove fun with such institutions as 
"step sings" (class serenades) and "lap 
dubs’" (quasi-sororities with posterio- 
centric names like Ain"ts and Asses, and 
Hum Chums), Film critic Molly Haskell 
(Class of Yd ) describes the popular Ring 
Game: "A girl would secretly hand her 
engagement ring to the president ot the 



senior class. After lunch, the girls would 
form a circle and pass the ring around so 
everyone could assess its value and 
kilowattage. The second time around, it 
would be claimed by its rightful owner, 
and there would be w hoops and hollers/' 


acceptance RATI; 78 percent 

library: 145,070 volumes 

nicknames: Humpty-Dumpty, 
Hampton Jitney, 
OB Ninety Proof 
Mr Sweet Briar 


activities: Dumb Rich girls' 
schools aplenty 



T his all male school, 

one of the few left, 
is known as tlx preppies! eullege m 
America. And as the alma mater of a host 
ot distinguished current and former sena- 
tors, Hampden-Sydney can rightfully 
consider itself a spawning ground for 
members of Dumb Richdoms pinnacle 
organization. Is Hnmpdrn-Sydney social¬ 
ly exclusive? “That would be an over¬ 
statement/' says dean of admissions 
Robert I L fonts. 1 le does admit, howev¬ 
er, that the student body is highly conser¬ 
vative. “It's part ot the selection process* 
We Ye not looking for mmtraditional stu¬ 
dents, and the radical sorts of students 
don't seem to he interested in us/’ Maybe 
they’re scared off by the copy of To Man¬ 
ner Bom, To Manners Bred: A f lip-Pocket 
Guide to Etiquette for the 11ampden-Sydney 
Man that s given to every freshman. Sam¬ 
ple: "Whether or not you subscribe to the 
doctrine ot women’s liberation, all wom¬ 
en should Ik treated with respect and 
courtesy/ 


AANOR: Htmr ihfmm 


ROLLINS: Httddy Kbsrn.* Tony Perkins.* \f>: Holers 



STEPHENS: t)au r n WrU*-, fannr Kn^jhitruk m 



SAINT MICHAEL'S: Senator Pain t k /. Leahy » 
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HOLLINS 

COLLEGE 

Roanoke, Virginia 


SAINT MICHAEL'S 
COLLEGE 


Winooski, Vermont 


DUMB RICH QUOTIENT: 

TUITION: 
ROOM AND BOARD: 
AVERAGE SAT SCORES: 

ACCEPTANCE RATE: 

LIBRARY: 

NICKNAMES: 

ACT! VITUS: 


37 

$7,890 

$3,400 

510 verbal, 

515 math 

80 percent 

225,000 volumes 

Holly Colly 
Hole 4ns, Ho le¬ 
nt-One 

riding, numerous 
men s schools 



p 

HALLENGE, reads 

the heading on a 
Hollins brochure that, with its multitude 
of color pictures of culoUe-dad southern 
womanhood, could easily be mistaken for 
a Talbots catalog, "Hollins challenges 
you.. *. Hollins provides lour years of ex¬ 
ploring potential, of achieving goals, of 
preparing for challenge " And according 
to one alumna, the biggest challenge at 
this womens college is finding stable 
space for your horse. Nevertheless, ad¬ 
ministrator Michelle Bono insists that the 
college is trying to move away from its 
charm school heritage. So what is the 
“Holly Honey" of the eighties interested 
in? “Men" says Bono, “but academics are 
high, too.*’ The alumna concurs: “Every¬ 
one is looking for a husband there" The 
brochure adds its two cents, soothing 
away potential fears of ‘spinsterhood: 
“Young men from Hampden-Sydney, 
Washington and Lee, University of Vir¬ 
ginia, Roanoke College, Virginia Tech, 
and Virginia Military Institute all visit 
Hollins." 


DUMB RICH QUOTIENT: 

TUITION: 
ROOM AND BOARD: 
AVERAGE SAT SCORES: 

ACCEPTANCE RATE: 

LIBRARY: 

NICKNAMES: 

ACTIVITIES: 


31 

$6,874 

$2,764 

470 verbal, 

523 math 

59 percent 

140,000 volumes 

St. Paulis, 
Dartmouth Lite 

skiing, doing shots 


T he Saint Michael's 

experience? Man¬ 
hattan alumni, interviewed at the down¬ 
town surfing-theme restaurant Big 
Kahuna, had this to say: 

“They drink a lot up there " 
“Everybody skis and drinks a lot" 
“There's this big winter carnival where 
there’s this entire field full of kegs and 
everybody drinks a lot." 



► SWEET BRIAR; Motfy Mary Ut Stair* 


MANHATTAN VILLI: Kthri Kennedy, juan Krnnrdv, Rf)sr Kennedy, 



ROLLINS 

COLLEGE 

Winter Par{{, Florida 

DUMB RICH QUOTIENT: 29 

TUITION: $7,991 
ROOM AND BOARD: $2,985 

AVERAGE SAT SCORES: 470 verbal, 

520 math 

ACCEPTANCE RATI: 61 percent 

LIBRARY: 216,000 Volumes 

nicknames: Ralph, the 

Harvard of the 
West of the South 

activities: golf, Disney 

World, Minnesota 
Twins spring - 
training camp, 
Gatorland Zoo 



■B 

■V ollins is rapidly be- 
I ft coming the Stanford 
of the South," says Fred "Mr.” Rogers 
(Class of *51). But above and beyond its 
quecrly innovative Australian Studies de¬ 
partment, Rollins's big draw' is “the cli¬ 
mate,' 1 according to administrator Mike 
Short, "And we're only five minutes from 
downtown Orlando” The Rollins stu¬ 
dent body is “pretty tough to pin down," 
hedges Short when asked about Lisa 
Birnbach's rating it the nation s least po¬ 
litical. But that’s hardly a burning issue 
compared w r ith the question , did Mr. Rog¬ 
ers go Greei(? “I wms a member of Alpha 
Phi Lambda," he says, “a local frat that 
received everybody that nobody else 
wanted. I liked that, because l always 
I identified with the underdog" 

Maria Shrive* * Nan Taitst SARAH LAWRENCE: fane Air- 
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DENISON 

UNIVERSITY 

Granville, Ohio 

DUMB RICH QUOTIENT: 28 

TUITION: $8,830 

ROOM AND BOARD: $2,820 

average sat scores: 500 verbal, 

540 math 

ACCEPTANCE RATE: 65 pCrCCflt 

library: 267,074 volumes 

nicknames: Dentists’ Sons, 

Denis the Menace 

activities: Oh in State 
football 

W hy does Denison in¬ 
sist on calling itself 
a university when it‘has no graduate stu¬ 
dents? “Muffy fife| Birnbach got her facts 
all wrong [in her College when she 
called us Denison College " says an indig¬ 
nant administrator. "We've been a uni¬ 
versity for around live years now,” He 
goes on to characterize the school, 60 per¬ 
cent of whose boys belong to fraternities, 
as "work hard, play hard."' But others dis¬ 
pute that balance. "Yes, sir, l would say it s 
a party school," divulges an obedient edi¬ 
tor at The Denisonian. "Yes, that’s a valid 
description 7 admits another. So: what we 
want to know is, when did Denison stu¬ 
dents stop heating their wives? 



HONORABLE 

MENTIONS: 



CQLBY-SAWYER COLLEGE 

New London, New Hampshire DfiQ:79 
"The Dartmouth Motor Inn" 


COLORADO COLLEGE 

Colorado Springs, Colorado DRQ: 21 
"Rossignol College" 


DREW UNIVERSITY 
Madison, New Jersey DRQ: 25 
"The Harvard of the West of the South 
of New Jersey" 


LESLEY COLLEGE 

Cambridge, Massachusetts DRQ: 83 
"Looselie” 

MANHATTAN VILLE COLLEGE 

Purchase, New York DRQ: 31 
"The Country Club” "Manlessville ” 
"Manhunt! ngville” 

MOUNT IDA JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Newton Centre, Massachusetts DRQ: &6 
"Mount Nightie” 

RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE 

Ashland, Virginia DRQ: 43 

"Randy Mac” “McHigher Education” 

SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 

Bronxvillc, New- York DRQ: m 
The most pleasant open-air sanitorium 
in New York State" 

SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 

Dallas, Texas DRQ: 13 
"Southern Methodist Club of the 
National Football Leagues” 

TULANE UNIVERSITY 

New Orleans, Louisiana DRQ: 17 
"Alma Mardi Gras” 


BONEHEADS OF THE 

IVY LEAGUE 

As anybody who attended one knows, 
even Colleges of the Smart Rich make 
room in their ivory towers for a not insig¬ 
nificant- number of dullards, nincom¬ 
poops and thick-necks. Many are the 
tragic results of limited gene pools caused 
by multigenerational single-college in- 
breeding; surnames such as Putnam, 
Gardner* Cabot* Dwight and Pierpont 
come to mind, Athletic ability and gener¬ 
ous (often foreign) parents with endow¬ 
ment-size bank accounts are responsible 
for the rest. 


Co ns [tier these egregious examples of 
boncheads in eggheads' clothing: 

A Y ALE GRADUATE (Class of ’50) who 
has made a career out of being a Yale 
graduate suggested in The New Yorl{ 
Times that AIDS carriers should be tat¬ 
tooed on their buttocks for easy 
identification. 

A Princeton graduate (Class of 

42) likes to boast of the tiger tattooed on 
his buttocks; according to his wife, the 
children used to enjoy touching it. 

A FORMER CAPTAIN of the Yale base¬ 
ball team (Class of ’48) claimed, along 
with Ronald Reagan* that the United 
States did not trade arms for hostages. 

A Princeton French major (Class 
of "87) wrote a guide for young girls in 
which she extolled premarital virginity 

A FORMER EDITOR of the Harvard 
lampoon (Class of 48) regularly exploits 
his literary reputation by shilling for a mi¬ 
cro'wave-popcorn company and a firm 
that sells bagel sheers. 

One Yale man (Class of "81) risked 
his multi mill] on-dollar endorsements ca¬ 
reer and his million-dollar-a-year job in 
professional baseball by engaging in fisti¬ 
cuffs with a group of redneck policemen. 

One Harvard man (Class of "54) 
drove his car off a bridge and then 
claimed it took him nine hours to find a 
policeman to help search for his sub¬ 
merged female companion, 9 
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CHEWING 

6UM 

by Michele Bennett 


HI, GIRLS! DEVOT- 
ed readers of this col¬ 
umn will recall what 1 
think of John "Cruel to 
Be Kind” Simon, dra¬ 
ma critic of New Yort( 
magazine. I think he’s horrible. Worse; 
he's rude and horrible. In short, he's hor¬ 
ribly rude. But that is almost beside the 
point. 

My message was that Simon is incapa¬ 
ble of giving even a moderately fair' 
minded review to experimental theater 
because he is blinkered. Having seen off 
Andrei Serbans admired revival of his 
Fragments of a Grech, Trilogy as “arrant 
nonsense,** Simon sharpens his poisoned 


quill to Lake on Martha Clarkes The 
Hunger Artist^ and it's obvious from the 
uutseL that he can hardly wait. 

"It is a feat more pernicious than The 
Garden of Earthly Delights or Vifriha: 
Lusthausf he begins. And he follows 
with these sweet words to describe what 
he saw, or felt he saw: “wantonly," “arro' 
gantly,” “cl oddish I y," “vulgarization," 
“cheap,” “cheaper” “gratuitous” “deci- 
mated,” “bedizened,” “distorted” “ob¬ 
trusive,” "irrelevant,” "inscrutable," 
“pure perversity” "scandal ” “sophomor^ 
ic” and "onanistic shenanigans.” In other 
words, Simon did not like the play. Neat 
Yori{ magazine should give the modern 
movement in theater a fair shake and 
send another critic to review it with a lit¬ 
tle respect lor the artists concerned. 

From Simons Pavlovian vituperation 
we turn to the forlorn wine critic of Van¬ 
ity Fair (who is, of course, not a writer at 
all but a geeky academic friend of Tina 
Brown s husband, from Duke Universi¬ 
ty). "No one is obliged to take all my ad' 
vice” Joel L. Fleishman wrote in his 
March column, "But 1 can't help but 
think we would be better off if someone 
did " Will someone out there have a heart 


















and please lake Mr. Fleishman's advice? 

From the forlorn Fleishman to the ro¬ 
bust Ron Powers, daring TV critic of GQ. 
“‘Shit,' ” he wrote, “has made its verbal 
debut on mainstream American televi¬ 
sion. Can the visual ass be far behind? ” 
And just as we were about to consider this 
roiling issue he added, “Hey, some kind 
of nice tal!{ this month, right, video fans 1 ’ 1 
Some kind of coolguy> this Ron Powers, 
right, video fans? 

From the renegade Ron to the brittle 
Bryan Miller, restaurant critic of The New 
Yor ^ Times ^ who was recently even more 
depressed than the forlorn Fleishman of 
Vanity Fair. “Sometimes,” Miller wrote, 
“1 get the feeling that New Yorkers could 
survive quite adequately without restau¬ 
rant critics.” That's true! Consider the 
case of New “Insatiable Critic,” 

Gael Greene, who has spotted a trend- 
" Isn't there a rule that what goes up must 
come down?” she asks. Tm not much of 
a scholar” she continues gamely, "but I 
notice it seems to work in physics, eco¬ 
nomics, and politics.” She will be getting 
to the point shortly.... The cost of eating 
out in Manhattan is coming doum I 

Now, that is news, as any yuppie will 
testify. "That's why my pulse is racing 
over what I hope turns into a trend ” Ms. 
Greene goes on breathlessly. ‘Its not even 
quite a murmur yet—the move to slash 
prices—bin with Lhe new income-tax 
hobble of expense-account dining, it 
could become a roar.” Oh, dear—that s a 
bit disappointing. “Not even quite a mur ■ 
mur yet," but “could become a roar.” It 
requires what is known as a leap of imagi¬ 
nation. Still—where, and what, is this po¬ 
tential “roar” of deflated restaurant 
prices? “From 10:30 p.m. on [at Chez 
L-cmis], you can stop by for just onion soup 
or an ice-cream sandwich. . . ?' At Buds, 
"For just $2,50, a quartet can nibble home¬ 
made potato chips with a luscious 
smoked salmon dip....” And at Cinco dc 
Mayo, “you could choreograph a merger, a 
coup d'etat, or an illicit affair on the $8.95 
daily special...Well, fm not sure about 
the mergers and coups d£ut, but the guy 
who tries to “choreograph" an illicit affair 
with me for $8.95 can go fuck himself. 

Speaking of coups d'etat, mergers, illic¬ 
it affairs and trends* there has been some 
welcome critical revisionism on the sub¬ 
ject of Woody Aliens Radio Days, 
“Woody Allen is an aesthetic conserva¬ 
tive—a fogy, 1 wrote Pauline Kael in The 


New Yorker. "Let’s face it” wrote man- 
about-town Michael Musto in Details, “If 
the guy passed wind, the result would be 
named one of the ten greatest arias of all 
time.” David Denby of New Yor ^ ham¬ 
mered Radio Day 1 * for, among much else* 
its “banal hell” of family life and its radio 
celebrities heading for “an obscurity just 
as profound as the one blanketing the 
poor Jewish families of Rock away.” 

In turn, poor Denby was reviewed by 
an outraged reader, who wrote to the Let¬ 
ters page: "Here is a list of some of the 
profoundly obscure people who grew up 
in similar banal hells: Arthur Miller, Neil 
Simon, Danny Kaye, Judy Holliday, Bar¬ 
bra Streisand, Mel Brooks, Jonas Salk, 
Moss Hart, Sandy Kent fax, Alan King, 
Isaac Asimov, Nobel Prize winners M. 
Rabi, Steven Weinberg, and Richard 
Feynman, and, oh yes. the most obscure 
one of all—'Woody Allen 1 (M. Ross, the 
Bronx). 

Ouch! That M. Ross, the Bronx, sure 
knows his stuff So, after his fashion, docs 
Jack Anderson* dance critic of the Times. 
“Dancing is not the only form of motion 1 
enjoy” he wrote in that always amusingly 
confessional column, Critics Notebook. 
"Fm also fascinated by public transporta¬ 
tion systems, including railroads.” (I hear 
that segue coming, a-coming down the 
line*. *.) The Times'* new railroad corre¬ 
spondent then describes how a new book, 
The Railway Station; A Social Historyy su¬ 
spired him “to rush to Grand Central 
Terminal to view the comings and goings 
in its main concourse as a choreographic 
spectacle.” As a matter of fact, I think J 
saw him there. He was the aesthetic gen¬ 
tleman taking notes, which turned out as 
follows: “People crossed the space in 
straight, curved and diagonal lines, some- 
rimes hurrying, sometimes dawdling. 
There were changes of direction, sudden 
pauses and accelerations. And crowds 
were constantly streaming around the in¬ 
formation booth in the center of the space 
and' 1 —isn't this fascinating?—“ascending 
and descending the grand staircase. 

Anderson m last concludes, “Watching 
this was surprisingly like watching those 
90-minute programs Mercc Cunningham 
calls ‘Events? 1 even wondered what an 
Event would be like at Grand Central?" 
And the answer is, it. would be like watch¬ 
ing those programs Mcrce Cunningham 
calls Events, 

One knows that pretension isn't unfa¬ 


miliar to dance critics, or dance. When it 
comes to the magical Suzanne Farrell, 
however, David Daniel overreached for 
the superlatives in Vanity Fair and made 
pretension itself seem unpretentious. He 
compared Balanchines “inspiring angel" 
to "the Bower of a night-blooming lily"; 
“a Goya maja '\ “Beaumarchais and Mo- 
zart’sCountess,oar La Pirichole”; "Horo¬ 
witz. playing Scarlatti '; “a Faberg£ egg?' 
in addition to which “her ky eroticism 
lives in Mozartmna just as surely as Jenny 
Linds sweet brilliance inheres in ‘Tu del 
mio Carlo al seno' and Chopin'sjew perli 
dexterity in his Andante Spianaio.” Fur¬ 
thermore, "at home, like Stravinsky, she 
enjoys playing solitaire.” Which was Mr. 
Daniel's last jete way over the top. If he 
goes on like this, he'll have to do a spell at 
Grand Centra! with lack Anderson. 

Back in the real world, political colum¬ 
nist Christopher Hitchens turned media 
critic in Harper's. “BLABSCAM: TV's 
rigged political talk shows?' A guest him¬ 
self on the Rlabseam shows, Hitchens 
quixotically took on such heavy weights as 
This Weef^ With David Brindley, The 
McLaughlin Group and Meet the Press . “In 
point of fact, these pompous mini-semi¬ 
nars from the nation's capital are an insult 
in three ways. First, they are indistin¬ 
guishable in style, supplying three identi¬ 
cal brands of audio visual chewing gum 
for the vacant mind, Second, they are so 
arranged as to act as an echo chamber for 
politicians and a tiny repertory of pundits, 
Third, they ate fixed. Rigged?' 

“Christopher Hitchens," read the au¬ 
thor's biographical note, “a columnist for 
the Nation and the Times Literary Supple¬ 
ment, used to appear on television,” 

But the Note of the Month Award goes 
to the dear old Village Voice and one of its 
drama critics, the extremely patient Gor¬ 
don Rogoff, who used a sizable chunk of 
his short review of Kvetch to clear up a 
mistake he had made in the Voice some 
weeks earlier. “Thai office gremlin -my 
editor, this time?’ he wrote, “returned to 
work last week. I had been demonstrat¬ 
ing Francisco Lorca's excessive faith in 
Federico's pseudo-poetry, a faith not en¬ 
tirely shared by Federico, and said that 
‘for him 1 “meaning Francisco—'musical 
essences were precisely the source of the 
plavs power... ? " All a little dearer 
now? But Mr. Rogoff continued sublime¬ 
ly, “That wandering ’him' was my undo¬ 
ing. Changed to ‘Federico? instead of 
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'Francisco' it seemed to mean the brothers 
felt alike. Probably \ deserved the distor¬ 
tion; as in my life, this isn't the first wan¬ 
dering 'him 1 to get me into troubled 
That's all for now, folks! 3 


HOWTO 

GET 



by Luc Sante 


NEARLY EVERY- 
one who has served 
time in a federal, slate 
or local maximum-se¬ 
curity educational in¬ 
stitution has been 
subjected at least once to the gri ndi ng sen- 
timent and unendurable irony of 
O. Henry’s short story "'The Cop and the 
Anthem ” You'll recall that its the one 
about the old crook who, on a cold win- 
ter s night, can t think of anything more 
appealing than a few days spent in a 
warm hoosegow, with beans for breakfast 
and a padded bunk. Try as he might, 
however, he just can't get himself arrest¬ 
ed. Every attempted misdeed accidentally 
turns into an act of charity or worse. 

The story is a rare document of the 
lengths to which people will go to get 
themselves collared. It may not come as a 
shock that citizens might actually want to 
go to jail, since conditions in prison, hor 
rific though they may be, are still prefer¬ 
able to what many face on the outside. 
What is surprising is the extreme mea¬ 
sures to which prospective jailbirds must 
often resort to sec their wish come true, 
But this is, after all, a free country, one in 
which justice is administered impartially 
and without the use of strings or hidden 
weights. One can’t simply subvert the 
Constitution or run a large-scale confi¬ 
dence scheme and expect to be brought 
low. For every two inside traders nabbed, 
another eight, no more crafty or clever, 
will continue to run around and reap illic¬ 
it profits. Experts have speculated that 
law enforcement might be employing a 
lottery system, rather like the one used by 
the Selective Service m the later days of 
the Vietnam War, in which btrthdates 
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■ were drawn from a bin. Statistics are be¬ 
ing studied to test this possibility. 

The desperate must therefore exercise 
their ingenuity if they hope to get a taste 
of life in the big house. Most often, 
though, they fall into the same old traps. 
The notion of "copycat crimes” is one of 
the most whiskered of these delusions. 
The idea is that a well-publicized recent 
crime will alert the law to its style and 
method, so that any criminal enterprise 
repeating such motifs will be swiftly 
tracked down and broken. But this is sel¬ 
dom the case. Two months ago this col¬ 
umn reported on a recent bus theft in 
Manhattan. Since then buses have been 
stolen with abandon. The thieves have 
thrown in all sorts of extra curlicues to 
attract attention, but to little avail A hi¬ 
jacker commandeered a New Jersey com¬ 
muter bus, collected fares and valuables, 
and then disappeared at 30th Street and 
Eighth Avenue. Another person stole a 
Short Line bus from the 42nd Street Port 
Authority terminal, went on to cause a fa¬ 
tal car crash in Westchester County and 
has not been seen since. A bus stolen last 
August in anticipation of the craze was 
discovered shuttling families of inmates 
to prison visits in New York State—a bla¬ 
tant advertisement—but the original per¬ 
petrators remain unknown. Finally, a 
certain John Gillespie did manage to get 
himself arrested for stealing a 'transit 
Authority bus from a Queens Village de¬ 
pot, but only after he allegedly triggered 
the "hoodlum button," which caused var¬ 
ious lights on the vehicle to begin blink¬ 
ing and an EMERGENCY—CALL POLICE 
legend to flash on the destination sign. 

Confession is another avenue for the 
would-be con to pursue. Unsolved but na¬ 
tionally advertised glamour crimes al¬ 
ways attract a legion of folk who will 
gladly own up to them, but the law has a 
way of coming up with alibis for them. 
Too often, these unfortunates have sim¬ 
ply not done their homework—have 
failed to bribe witnesses to swear they 
were not clearly visible in a bar-and-grill 
350 miles from the scene. The Texan 
drifter Henry Lee Lucas thought to cir¬ 
cumvent these difficulties by confessing 
crimes that he was not suspected of hav¬ 
ing committed. After his arrest in 1983 on 
a trifling weapons charge, Lucas sought 
to raise his profile by admitting to aimless 
murders in 27 states, eventually reaching 
an unprecedented high of 600 slayings. 



For a time, his plan succeeded brilliantly 
Lucas, with his flair for details, was soon a 
hit with policemen across the country, 
who showered him with meals, gifts, air¬ 
plane rides, motel rooms and attention. 
He became a national figure and was con¬ 
victed of ten murders. Then difficulties 
began to appear: Witnesses were being 
found who placed Lucas far from various 
killings. In a brilliant move, Lucas sud¬ 
denly switched gears and took everything 
back. Soon charges were being dropped 
in upcoming cases, and then even those 
charges that resulted in convictions began 
seeming doubtful. The reversal proved 
Lucas a master of the form. The notoriety 
and various travel opportunities did not 
suddenly peter out but began all over 
again. The legal maze he created is far 
from resolved, and it will undoubtedly 
stand Lucas in good stead for years. Lu¬ 
cas, who acquired his training in criminal 
celebrity after killing his mother in 1961, 
remains modest. "I got fed up and tried to 
commit legal suicide," he says simply, 
without touting his genius for clogging 
the legal drain. 

For those who wish to be arrested, stu¬ 
pidity can be a boon in disguise. Gobbling 
narcotics or depressants during the com¬ 
mission of a crime is so nearly foolproof 
that fools do it all the time. Roberto Ma¬ 
cias of Los Angeles, who ingested a num¬ 
ber of Valiums during the course of a 
robbery and then fell asleep, is merely the 
latest in the string. The pioneers may be 
two men in Brooklyn who held up a 
drugstore a few years ago with the express 
purpose of getting at the shelves; they, 
too, were found slumbering in the aisles, 
not having gone near the cash register. In 
January, Terry Wilson of Orlando, Flor¬ 
ida, allegedly robbed a bank by handing a 
teller a note written on the back of his 
parole card, and then left the card behind. 
He was arrested within minutes. Miscre¬ 
ants should be aware, however, that even 
such blatant measures do not always 
work. A man in Stockton, California, 
tried to rob a hamburger stand hut forgot 
to bring the note he had written. He came 
back a while later with the note, success¬ 
fully robbed the stand and then left. He 
has not been caught. A man in Dallas last 
year held up the same gas station eight 
times in Jess than five months. Each time 
his deed was recorded by videotape cam¬ 
eras. He, too, remains at large. 

These men must be heartbroken, hav- 
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mg invested so much energy in elemen¬ 
tary bungling only to wind up as 
anonymous subjects of dog-biles-man 
fillers in the tabloids. Something should 
he done to remedy the situation. Perhaps 
a penal scholarship fund? Willing patrons 
should be easy to find in New York's in¬ 
vestment banking firms, 9 



by Ann Hodgman 

IT IS CERTAINLY 
easy to love a fruit 
when it tastes like can- 
dy with frosting oil it. 
About two years ago 
Sunkist came up with 
something called Fun Fruits. These are 
basically jelly beans, but most supermar¬ 
kets put them next to the produce section 
so they could soak up the healthful fruit 
air. Now that Sunkist has decided to coat 
Pun Fruits in “yogurt"'—palm kernel oil, 
whey, titanium dioxide—they've been 
rcchristcned Creme Supremes, and 
they're much, much better. All fruit 
should be like this. 

Unfortunately, subtle laws prohibit me 
from eating Creme Supremcs in public. 
So that you’ll like me, I have to wince my 
way through those scary new Martian 
fruits on the market: kiwi fruits, caram- 
holas, cherimoyas, cactus fruit and Japa¬ 
nese pears. I bought one of each last week, 
and lo my secret joy, the checkout clerk 
had to ask me all of their names, {l told 
her, "Oh, these arc just regular fruits that 
I always buy?') But the fun stopped there. 
Let's get kiwis out of the way first. T his 
should have been done by someone a long 
time ago; kiwis have been on culinary 
"Out” lists tor about ten years. It hasn't 
worked, though; they continue to gather 
dust in grocery stores everywhere. Still, it 
can't be said too often that these testicular 
blobs have no taste—just a mild acidity. 
Texture, yes. The kiwi’s texture is 
strangely like that of a cooked fruit, and 
die huge number of seeds at its center lee! 
like a mouthful of grain mustard. 

California is nonetheless trying to 
mainstream kiwis. To this end, they've 



begun taking out full page ads in which 
kiwis smirk at more dignified fruits. 
"Spoon me” (how? I don't even want to 
touch you unless someone sands you first) 
"or slice me?' the ads begin. "You get 
more vitamin t' in a serving than an or¬ 
ange.' 1 But it’s hard to believe that such a 
pallidly flavored little thing can have 
more C than a big, strong orange. The 
mystery is solved at the bottom of the 
page. "A serving equals two medium-size 
kiwifruit” Don't they know everyone 
reads the fine print these days? 

Though the carambola has yet to in- 
spire a media blitz, it’s prettier than the 
kiwi. Prettier when sliced, I mean — 
whole, its a yellow, fieshy, ridged sea 
slug. But it turns into actual stars when 
you cut it up. Very nice (except tor the star 
from which the fruit’s lone wood tick of a 
seed is slyly peeking out), but what arc 
you supposed to do with them? As you 
chew, you have to exhale constantly 
through your nose to get even a hint of 
taste, and the texture is, once again, off- 
putting—exactly like watermelon pickle. 
The recipe pamphlet suggests that you 
can “dress up chicken, tuna, and fruit sal¬ 
ads with shimmering star slices," but 
somehow' I don t know that 1 will 

The chcrimoya's opulent texture is 
perfect, and its taint taste is okay, too— 
like a perfumey melon. But the seeds! 
They're everywhere, anti they're horri¬ 
ble; dark brown, half an inch long, and 
shaped like little footballs. My three-year- 
old looked al them and said dreamily, 
"My dog had seven poops today.” 

At least you can cat around the seeds in 
a cherimoya. In a cactus pear you can’t— 
not that there's any reason to. My spirits 
lifted when 1 cut into this one: it was a 
nice bright red, and red fruits arc always 
the best.,..No, not all of them. Hard, 
sharp seeds punctuate the fruit at monot¬ 
onous eighth-inch intervals, and the flesh 
is nothing but more cellulose with a hint 
of sugar and some ascorbic arid. 

Moreover, the cactus pear is the root- 
lest-looking of all the exotics. “In the dry 
season the natives have learned to dig me 
up for a few drops of juice? it seems to 
brag when you look at it. At least the Jap¬ 
anese pear (or, as its distributor calls it, the 
Japanese 2(Jlh Century Crystal Pear) loof{s 
more hospitable, and the Times has, after 
all, recommended it as a yuppie fruit. 
True, the Times goes on to say that "cut¬ 
ting into one is something like cutting 



into a fresh raw potato," but f disagree: 
Japanese pears are so watery that i t s more 
like cutting into a turnip* fhc taste is cer¬ 
tainly applelike, and pearlike, and then 
again vaguely like an anonymous berry 
you'd pick in the yard. You will never go 
thirsty with a Japanese pear around, hut 
that's the most 1 can say for it. 

In fact, once you have sampled enough 
new kinds of pulp, you begin to realize 
that all fruit is pretty strange* (Imagine 
what a banana would seem like at first,or 
a blueberry.) Juice, membranes, rinds, 
pits—a fruit is only too eager to remind us 
that it was once a living thing. But do the 
new exotics have to be so aggressive about 
it? If they're going to make us work so 
hard, why can't they taste better? 

I propose all fruits be required to come 
in real fruit flavors. It doesn’t seem too 
much to ask. Pm willing to give the new 
fruits a chance to prove they can be more 
than seeds and skin. But if they can’t come 
up with a taste we can turn into a Creme 
Supreme, get 'em off the shelves* S 
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by John Lombardi 


LEST WE FORGET, 
culturc was vaporized 
in 1945, and ever since, 
national character, like 
a guy lost in a lobby, has 
been bumping into 
strangers—[oseph R. McCarthy, Roy M. 
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Cohn, Richard M, Nixon*, *. Somewhere 
along the line, sales—arms, sneakers, 
Milk Duds—became the Highest Good. 
Well, you can't have a nation based on 
sales, can you? Pretty soon you become a 
department store. Spirit and intelligence 
get marked down to what merely appear 
to be spirit and intelligence. How else ex- 
plain the Roosevelt-to-Reagan devolu¬ 
tion? DiMaggio-McEnroe? Huston- 
Spielberg? Or, to bring it down to West 
Broadway and the decline in print media, 
how else explain the current imitations of 
Dorothy Parker, Hcdda Hopper and 
Damon Runyon by Cynthia Heimel, Mi¬ 
chael Musto and Stephen Saban? 

I once knew an old editor at Esquire 
who really remembered Dorothy Parker: 
""Her sadness, the thing that gave her wit 
its edge, came from realizing she wasn't 
as smart as she’d hoped to be... . She was 
a gutsy, cosmopolitan woman who had to 
settle for sophistication." Now get Village 
Voice columnist Cynthia Beimel in A 
Girl's Guide to Chaos , her extravagantly 
praised play at the American Place The¬ 
atre: “I am Dorothy Parkerl Everyone 
knows that!” 

Listen to how she's Dorothy Parker: 
“It's not polite to laugh and point at the 
penile member”; "If you can't fry it or 
fuck it, forget it”; 1 'They think they have 
to write War and Peace with their 
dicks... ” 

Michael Musto in the Voice and Ste¬ 
phen Saban in Details {a tumor off the late 
Soho Weekly News) are equally bereft: 
“Club decor should include holograms o< 
every night crawler in town, so no one 
would have to go out anymore,” 
squeaked Musto recently. “Natalie Mc¬ 
Donald can only be described as a night¬ 
mare" Saban honked not too long ago. 
"No, she can also be described as a joke” 
Or: "We drove around what I consider 
upstate [Harlem] and Ralph pointed out 
points of interest—like where you can 
hire hitmen, buy dope and other handy 
locations.” In a time of lowered expecta¬ 
tions and mass taste, people settle for 
cheap slick. 

On the other hand, the Voice and De¬ 
tails have a combined circulation of some¬ 
thing like 200,000, a wan sliver of w hom 
actually read the mannerist chirpings of 
Heimd/Musto/Saban regularly. Rather, 
HMS, like the Sitwells in Bloomsbury, re¬ 
lentlessly promote their friends and one 
another in a mirthless round of narcisso- 


flackery, remarkable for the democratic 
mediocrity of its decadence: Musto (Sa- 
cheverell) discovers a six-foot-six trans¬ 
vestite punk rapper called Dean Johnson 
and thinks his burblings against “bour¬ 
geois" monogamy and "materialistic val¬ 
ues” among gays presumably worried 
about AIDS is revolutionary; Saban (Os- 
bert) goes all the way to Germany with 
Rudolf (director of the Tunnel) on the 
cuff, then puts his benefactor down for 
having had taste; Heimel (Edith) uses the 
bones of her affair with a handsome Aus¬ 
tralian ten years her junior as the lattice 



for a number of her dabby Tongue In 
Chic columns in the Voice* and for her 
unctuous book But Enough About You (re¬ 
worked, along with her earlier book, Sex 
Tips for Girls , by the once serious director 
Wynn Handman into A Girl's GiWr to 
Chaos), but leaves her friend s name out. 
referring to him mostly as the Kiwi. She 
also refers to him as “pigheaded male su¬ 
premacist," "loathsome excrescence" and 
“pencil dick ” (To be fair, she calls herself 
“cow,” "slug” and, though she’s 39, “girl” 
a number of times.) Still, with all media 
becoming more and more prime-time, 
editors and producers on the qui vivc for 
neo-hip features publicize HMS contin¬ 
ually, and because the collective image 
bank has overwhelmed collective com¬ 
mon sense, their publicity becomes our 
reality. 

What’s particularly itchy about this is 
not what HMS say (M and S are essential¬ 
ly downtown gossip columnists, endlessly 
detailing who wore what, ate what and 
sat where—while H's compulsive list 
making and advice mongering make her 
more of a consumer affairs reporter, a 
cool Betty Furness) but what their popu¬ 
larity says about the tradition of Bohe¬ 
mian journalism that spawned them. All 


three got their starts in New York at The 
Soho Weekly News, itself a tie-construc¬ 
tion of the robust traditions of the fifties 
Village Voice* which featured Gilbert 
Seldes and Norman Mailer and traced its 
heritage in an unstraight line back to John 
Reed, Emma Goldman and Stephen 
Crane* Soho was born because the Voice 
had calcified, but alas, it so wanted to be re¬ 
spectable that k mistook its mandate: Soho 
was a commune yearning to be a corpora¬ 
tion, rife with coked-out consumerism 
and an incipient “Sales ilber Alles” soul. 

Prophetically, HMS, the most malig¬ 
nant part of Soho t fit right in. The proof? 
They survived, Soho didn't* Well, the 
times were changing* Anyone whos 
watched Hcimel’s progress over the years 
from Soho pasteup girl to Vogue and Play¬ 
boy essayist to playwright; seen Musto 
evolve from blithe young Brooklynite to 
TV wag; or noted Saban's rise, fall and 
resurrection frtim Soho Suzy to Fosdick-, 
nosed doorman at AM/PM to Details col¬ 
umnist and Susskind interrogee, can 
chart the declining curve of Bohemian 
journalism. 

The point of Bohemian journalism was 
to remark on holes in the mass fabric; it 
was practiced for less money in return for 
the no-format freedom to say what you 
really thought in a tone that reflected 
what you really felt, the only strictures be¬ 
ing IQ and coherence* But HMS exist in 
a nightfall of clubs, drugs and pricey 
transportation, where the roles of “artist," 
“actor" and "writer" are devalued ami in¬ 
terchangeable; their only Bobemianism is 
the stylized snarkiness of their reporting, 
and the fact that as journalists, they get to 
spend other people’s money doing the 
town, Heimel never tires of scribbling 
about her co-op and w'ants “a life directed 
by George Cukor and scripted by Wil¬ 
liam Goldman ” with Ry Cooder doing 
the score and lots of flattering lighting; 
she keeps in touch svith her male and fe¬ 
male feminist pals by “pink princess 
phone"; she decries sun-dried tomatoes, 
drugs, the Hamptons, limo-mcn and 
their dates, and "fascistic” competitive¬ 
ness, all yuppie artifacts that make her 
fed she's being “sucked deeper and deep¬ 
er into some crazy black whirlpool of the 
soul ” Musto dreams of the fabulous life 
of a thirties starlet; he likes to suit up in a 
hoop skirt, shock some straights on the 
Upper East Side, then cab down to Area 
and denounce repression; he loves Hei- 
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ncl because “her style was so campy T as- 
iumed that she was a hairdresser.” Saban 
touches through his columns in what he 
magines to be the black ennui of a Peter 
Lorre ("Montaug appeared onstage in a 
either mask and was flogged with a 
►mall whip by cohostess |Anita) Sarko, 
ivho was dressed in a nuns habit”), a 
manufactured writer who has unwit¬ 
tingly invented a kind of prose Muzak, 
impacted images of desire and frustration 
frozen forever in an adolescent aspic, lake 
the other unhappy members of HMS, Sa- 
ban looks like a burned-down rocker; he 
reports on the scene because he probably 
can't think of anything else to do. 

Without a culture to speak of it’s as it 
he most deeply superficial members of 
he audience—HMS—had overrun the 
stage, demanding attention with noisy ni¬ 
hilism passed otf as witty journalism. 



MANHATTAN 


by Nancy Lemann 



MY THEME IS 
Southerners, in New 
York, What are they 

j 

talking about? (The 
War Between the 
States.) Where do they 
live? (The Gramercy Park Hotel,) Why 
do they live there? (It has a piano ban) 
What are they doing? (They’re coining 
apart at the seams.) 

What docs it feel like for a Southerner 
in New York? Ji feels Yankeefied, That is 


the key. 

You can always Lcll a Southerner in 
New York because (1) he talks slow; (2) 
he walks slow; (3) he needs car bona t ion; 
(4) he calls you Sweetheart, Doll or Pre¬ 
cious. 1 have a Yankee friend (more on 
him later) who is five years old* The other 
day he told me that he wouldn’t want to 
be a Southerner. “Why?” 1 asked, in¬ 
credulous. Because (hen Ld have to call 
everyone Sweetheart and Precious all the 


time” he said, Yankees, I find, are not 
fond of such endearments—because, I 
think* they take them to be insincere. No 
one but a Southerner knows that such en¬ 
dearments are indeed heartfelt. If a 
Southerner walks into the subway and 
gets jostled and the jostler says, “Oh, 
I’m sorry. Honey” the Southerner is 
stricken with gratitude anti falls to pieces. 
It touches his heart to the nth degree. 
Because someone called him Honey. 
Because he knows that if he calls someone 
Honey, it is because he means it. And 
when he is in the South, someone is going 
to be calling him Precious every five min¬ 
utes, whether it is his contact lens sales¬ 
man, his directory assistance operator, his 
dental hygienist or his personal assistant. 

I think it is true to say that Southerners 
fall apart more easily than northerners. I 
recollect, for instance, being on a train 
from New York to New Orleans, the 
Southern Crescent, In the North the mood 
among the passengers was strictly busi¬ 
ness, showing signs of industry and prog¬ 
ress* But once we passed the capital and 
went through green Virginia, a sort of 
lumbering alcoholic atmosphere became 
the norm, and everyone seemed to go into 
crisis. Styles of dress became outmoded 
and unkempt, as did forms of behavior-— 
particularly in the club car* which was ex¬ 
tremely active at all hours once we crossed 
the Mason-Dixon line. Throughout the 
afternoon a black woman was singing a 
kind of jazz love song to a diminutive 
white man with a black patch over one 
eye. It was all extremely odd, and later 
developed into a steaming caldron of 
Southern hedonist squalor. 

I would characterize the atmosphere as 
smoldering, from the Carolinas through 
to Mississippi. Then the crowds, of 
course, dispersed. If there’s one thing wc 
don't have in the South, it s hubbub* This 
is especially noticeable after being in New 
York, In New York you wait in long lines 
to go to a movie. In the South you anti 
your date are the only ones at the theater. 
The old restaurant at the old hotel? De¬ 
serted, Post office lines—are you kid¬ 
ding? The streets of the central business 
district? Deserted. And while in New 
York you find yourself trapped at six 
o'clock wondering if you should actually 
go over to Grand Central to wait in a 
huge mob for a cab, in the South at that 
hour there wouldn’t be another person on 
the street, except tor one fellow in a seer¬ 


sucker suit, smoking a cigar* Tending his 
own garden. 

This is what I Jove about the South* 
You tend your own garden, in your cor¬ 
ner of the world—a humble garden 
humbly tended* There's no opera* no the¬ 
ater; you cannot see the latest films* You 
have to cultivate your own garden, and 
this is why, as is wpll known, Southerners 
are eccentric—because they have to 
amuse themselves. There’s nothing to do 
down there, and life in the slow lane is 
pretty slow. A humble garden humbly 
tended becomes very great; a nutty gar¬ 
den tended with delusions becomes very 
nutty. But either way, it actually is very 
dramatic, although it’s all in your mind. 
That is the key in the South* It's all in 
your mind. Thus, Southerners favor 
places in New York that are frequented 
by few—rather than sophisticated night¬ 
clubs. For instance, the 3 Roses Bar on Ca¬ 
nal Street, which is frequented only by 
elderly black men* Or the former Star 
Cate on 23rd Street, which was like a bar 
on the Mississippi Gulf Coast—dilapi¬ 
dated, populated by elderly black men; 
and they served boiled crabs on trays. 

So on the Southern Crescent —from 
Hattiesburg to New Orleans, what few 
remained on the sweltering train sank 
into a more elegiac mode as we crossed 
Lake Pontchartrain into the Tropic Zone* 
Southerners are definitely more elegiac 
than northerners* 

You can always tell a Southerner walk¬ 
ing down the street because he will be 
walking more slowly than the others, be¬ 
cause he is transfixed by ancient sorrows, 
(The War Between the States.) I remem¬ 
ber the day I left New Orleans for New 
York. My old friend George took me to 
the Confederate Museum. Only a South¬ 
erner would spend Saturday afternoon at 
a Civil War museum* Up north they don’t 
even have Civil War museums. Defeat 
hangs longer in the mind. 

George had memorized General Lee's 
farewell address to his soldiers. This he 
did when he w F as but a boy. I can just sec 
him delivering it to the ladies at the Lore¬ 
lei Hotel when he was but a boy: “After 
four years of arduous service ,, * ” 

[ taught the five-year-old Yankee boy 
about the Civil War. I [minted out the 
Mason-Dixon Ime on the map. I must say, 
he was riveted throughout the lesson on 
the South* 

“What divides the North and the 
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South?” I asked him, using the Socratic 
method* 

“England?” 

“Okay, buddy, its called the Mason- 
Dixon line, remember? Now, what is the 
difference between the northerners and 
the Southerners?” 

"The Southerners are more romantic.” 

“Correct!” 

In truth, a northerner is a romantic 
masquerading as a cynic, and a Southern¬ 
er is the reverse* This is why, according to 
one brainy Southern writer living in New 
York, when you have a Yankee and three 
Southerners in a room and the Yankee 
tries to say something sanguine, the 
Southerners will never let him hear the 
end of it. The Southerners will say that 
life is like a rotting corpse. If they sound 
like the Grim Reaper to you, just remem¬ 
ber, to a Southerner they sound like 
Harebrained Optimists* 

And if you find yourself next to a 
Southerner in New York, the conversa¬ 
tion is likely to run like this: 

"I was born on Tobacco Road in Geor¬ 
gia” he will begin melodramatically at 
the bar. 

“You were? Isn't that a book?" 

“And my grandfather was scalded to 
death in a sugar vat at Belle Helene?' 

“He was? You mean he fell inside, or 
what?” 

“Aunt Delta saved his life.” 

"She did? I thought you said he died,” 
(Etc.) 

Then he will describe bow 28 people 
came to visit him the night he left for 
New York. Then, wearing his seersucker 
suit and white bucks, and perhaps a safari 
helmet with mosquito netting, he'll make 
a tragic exit off into the night* 9 



by Michael Sorbin 

TV HAS GOTTEN 

awfully judgmental. 
Theres Judge Joseph 
A. Wapner (The Peo~ 
ptes Court t 9:00 a.m., 
NBC), Judge William 
B> Keene (Divorce Court , 4:00 pan., CBS), 



Judge William D* Burns Jr* (Superior 
Court, 4:30 p.m., CBS), Judge Harold T* 
Stone (Night Court , Thursdays at 9:30 
pan., NBC) and Judge Robert J. Franklin 
(The Judge, 9:30 a.m., CBS)* Not to men¬ 
tion the j udges on L.A. Lau\ the one from 
the Baby M case, scary Justice Rehnquist, 
and is it Hardcastle or McCormick? Why 
is adjudicating so central, so present? 
What’s with this? 

Consider the list above. Each show has 
some little totem to connect it to the real 
world: ex-judge, practicing attorney, real 
middle initial, real case, actual outcome. 
To begin, who’s really a judge? Rehn¬ 
quist, alas. Obviously, the judge from 
Baby M. But what about Wapner? He 
used to he a California judge, and, as any 
fool can see, he's still judging, never mind 
the parenthetical “retired” in the credits. 
Judge Keene is likewise an ex-California 
judge, and Judge Burns is a judge pro 
tempore (that is, a substitute judge). But 
are their judgments real? The judging is 
clearly unreal on Night Court , where the 
judge is played by a comedian named 
Harry Anderson. {But then, Judge Frank¬ 
lin is played by an actor, too.) To be sure, 
Wapner cracks jokes, however seldom. 
Rehnquist never jokes—not in public, at 
any rate. It would be boorish to segue into 
shtick when you’ve just denied the appeal 
of some hapless slob through whom the 
state of Florida is bent on sending 2*000 
volts. Perhaps he jokes in chambers. 

If demeanor doesn't exactly differenti¬ 
ate real from unreal, there's always pow¬ 
er, the results of judging. We've already 
covered Rehnquist. When Wapner 
makes a decision, someone always gets 
paid. Of course, the payment comes out of 
a fund the producers have set aside for 
this purpose, so the loser doesn't really 
lose anything. In fact, the loser also gets 
paid, but less—just like a game show; On 
Divorce Court , Superior Court, Night Court 
and The Judge there's also payment, but 
since the plaintiffs and defendants arc 
actors, they get paid scale at the very 
least. Nobody actually seems to lose mon¬ 
ey in court on TV. Truth without 
consequences. 

Now let’s get down to cases. Except for 
Night Court , which is burlesque, they’re 
all real* “What you are witnessing is real ” 
proclaims the crawl at the top of The Peo¬ 
ple's Court . Divorce Court is a dramatiza¬ 
tion based on “actual cases,” argued by 
actual attorneys who don't know the ac¬ 



tual outcome until Judge Keene delivers 
the verdict. {One imagines that Judge 
Keene has consulted the court records of 
these actual cases beforehand and pre 
sumably, if he’s been able to read them all 
the way through, has gotten at least a 
whiff of an idea of who will win.) At the 
beginning of Superior Court , a stern voice 
assures viewers that although the case 
about to be witnessed is real, “names and 
certain incidents have been changed to 
protect the innocent *. * and the guilty .” 
And according to the confusing disclaim¬ 
er that closes the show, “the outcome is 
real ” although everything leading up to it 
is staged and the characters presented arc 
fictional. There is, however, a juridical 
bonus here: the audience votes before 
Judge Burns delivers the verdict. Most of 
the time the audience gets it right—al¬ 
though its verdict has no effect on the 
judge s decision. (This is the closest thing 
to a jury trial you can get on TV. Twelve 
angry men would have to be paid scale, 
too, after all.) 

At the end of each case on The People j 
Court , “court reporter” Doug Llewelyn 
stands, like some actual happy news nim- 
rod, outside the court and holds actual in¬ 
terviews with the actual litigants. Guess 
you tirjnt be letting Fiji pee on too many 
more of Mr. Nassers begonias ; will you?, he 
asks some smirking teen in his superior 
Orange County tone. 

Is all this really for real? What about 
the hushed voice on Superior Court an¬ 
nouncing that “while Mr* Shaughnessy 
leaves the stand we have time for a short 
break” as if the voice-over might really 
disturb? On the other hand, sometimes 
the commercial that follows is for Jacoby 
& Meyers or “Dial L-A-W-Y-E-R-S,” 
which does help in the seamlessness 
department. 
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The Judge opens with a sequence show¬ 
ing Judge Franklin (an actor named Rob¬ 
ert Shields) leaving for work. He 
describes himself in a voice-over (“1 pray 
each day that God will give me the wis¬ 
dom to temper justice with mercy . . ") as 
the camera pans the mantelpiece (photos 
of himself in youthful mortarboard and 
Army uniform), scans the house (sumptu¬ 
ous, airy, American) and the yard (end' 
less, verdant, with attractive extended 
family at play in bright sunshine) and fin¬ 
ishes on the judge driving off (flashy 
navy-blue Lincoln) to a hard day on the 
bench. Judge Franklin judges in family 
court, Solomonically tithing an extra fifty 
dollars in child support to persons less at¬ 
tractive than himself 

But let us not judge the judges too 
harshly. Remember: this is television. 
Have you seen the self-advertisements 
that John Johnson, New York's most 
phlegmatic anchor, has been doing on 
WABC? We see him taking phone, get¬ 
ting a hot tip. Rushing to a meeting with a 
recalcitrant informant. Asking a tough j 
question at a news conference, eliciting a 
nervous, evasive answer. Broadcasting 
the scoop. Is this real? Johnson's an actual 
reporter, sort of And he's certainly acting 
reporterish. But is there a soul so dim as to 
mistake this shuck tor reality' 5 Did any¬ 
one think PaL Harper was really experi¬ 
encing homelessness? What we have here 
is TV reality, a metaphysical condition j 
grounded on a single precept: every¬ 
thing's real on TV. I'm a reporter because / 
play one on TV. 

Such assertions belong to the branch of 
philosophy known as epistemology, the 
inquiry into the way in which we know 
things. Judge shows arc parables of 
knowing. What they collectively prove is 
that no judgment makes any real differ¬ 
ence. The point is simply to choose some¬ 
thing. Whats behind the curtain, for 
example, or the letter F . Consumerism, 
after all, is sustained by the innumcrablc- 
ness of the objects in its field. This is 
called pluralism. Those black-robed 
judges on TV arc living commercials for 
choosing, as important as last year's im¬ 
mortal '‘Having a choice" Wendy’s ads, 
with their delicious equation of pickles 
and democracy. Judge Wapner may come 
from California, but he presides under 
the Real Seal. And remind me: is it Whiz- 
zer White who sits on the Supreme 
Court? Or Vanna? 9 




TO BE... 

by Ellis Weiner 

IF YOU’RE LIKE 
me, then the mere sight 
of Harry Hamlin ("Mi¬ 
chael Kuzak") on L.A. 
Ijiw puts you in mind 
of the time, in the early 
eighties, when Hamlin played Perseus in 
the Ray Harryhausen slop-action-ani¬ 
mated spectacular motion picture Clash of 
the Titans . You saw this Harryhausen- 
Harry Hamlin cavalcade of harrys on a 
double bill with another movie, the title of 



which you can t quite remember. And 
you don’t mind admitting that you take a 
certain smug satisfaction when recalling 
that evening; after all, it was on that occa¬ 
sion that you and your girlfriend (now 
your wife) managed to see two movies 
and eat dinner for less than $10. No, not 
per person—total. 

True, the movies were a cheap early¬ 
bird ticket at one of the sccond-run the¬ 
aters in L.A., and dinner meant, per 
person, a couple of marginally edible hot 
dogs and a can of truly execrable Mintz (if 
that was its name) soda, under the dreary 
fluorescent lights at Pink’s, a hot dog 
stand for some reason beloved by Angele¬ 
nos, most of whom have probably never 
eaten there. Mintz, Pink s ,Clash oj the Ti¬ 
tans: date-as-kitsch. Still: $10 lor a night 
on w'hac in L.A. passes for the town, in¬ 
cluding a chance to witness what will 
probably be the only occasion in which 
Michael Kuzak will costar w r ith ihe- 
greatest-actor-of-his-generation, Lau¬ 
rence Olivier. 

Today, of course, it is impossible to get 
out of bed without paying someone at 
least $15, and the weekly sight of cleft- 
chinned H.H. evokes thoughts, at least in 
my mind, like Since when are they making 
lawyer shows about people my age? After 
all, Raymond Bvirr was never my age (but 
then, like all true stars, be was never any¬ 
body's age. Burr was born weighing 200 
pounds, in a blue serge suit, murmuring, 
“Della, get me Paul Drake on the 


ph one.' ) Even Robert Rccd, then-youth¬ 
ful costar of Lhc greatest lawyer show of 
them all (The Defenders ) t was a good doz¬ 
en years my senior when he and E.G. 
Marshall were bellying up to the bar. 

It is perfectly acceptable for a guy like 
Harry Hamlin—a guy my age—to tame 
Pegasus, slay Medusa and, if I remember 
my Greek mythology, chase the Klingons 
out of Oz. But shouldn't lawyers, on TV 
and otherwise, be older than I am? Yes, 
and so should doctors—yet look at how 
many doctors are, in fact, my own age or, 
disgracefully, younger. I actually went to 
high school with people who today are 
doctors, A kid f remember from seventh- 
grade science class turns out to be "noted 
Princeton physicist Edward Witten." T 
can recall watching Dave Wohl hit jump 
shots for Penn when I was there as an un¬ 
dergrad; now he’s on the Nets—as head 
coach . 

Of course, none of this holds for people 
in their twenties. For people in their 
twenties, all is potential, promise and the 
smirky little ego kick one gets from being 
the youngest in the office, at the firm, on 
the staff. All of which is well and good, 
with this one qualification: I'm not ready 
for people in their twenties to consist of 
those smart-alecky, oh-so-pragmatic kids 
who i n fact are currently in their twenties. 
People in their twenties arc supposed to 
be me, and my friends and associates. Ex¬ 
cept that my friends are no longer associ¬ 
ates; they're partners, while the associates 
are, almost without exception, people in 
their twenties. 

These realizations—that the passing of 
time is a fait accompli; that as one ages 
one is pursued by an inexorably expand¬ 
ing posse of younger people; that institu¬ 
tionalized roles in society, formerly the 
domain of the indisputably grown-up, are 
now the domain of one’s peers—these 
have the existential impact of those mo¬ 
ments in a fun-house rule when a light 
flashes on above your car and you see in a 
sudden glimpse that you are heading for a 
mirror. You half expected it, and you can 
see how crude the mechanism is. The 
sight is nothing more than your own 
mundane face, slightly drawn and wary. 
But it still leaves you a little shaken. 

My father, like all fathers, once said, 
"You know you're getting old when the 
cops start looking younger than you" I 
take his point, but on second thought 1 
give it back: cops, to me, are like soldiers, 
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and the whole point of soldiers is that they 
be touchingly boyish* dewy and youthful 
and doomed to a tragically premature ex¬ 
tinction, while the prune-faced windbags 
in Congress and the White House who 
sent them to their deaths live on for de¬ 
cades, drinking and whoring and gassing 
on about the lessons of whatever misman¬ 
aged conflict killed those kids. 

No, it’s professional athletes who 
should never be younger than you are. 
Yet, increasingly, they arc-great grimac¬ 
ing bruisers with seamed faces and an¬ 
thracite beards turn out to be 24. Worse— 
they always were, Lenny Moore and Gino 
Marcbetti and Gene "Big Daddy" Lips¬ 
comb, and all the other mammoth titans 
that clashed for the then Baltimore Colts 
when I was a boy, were probably 24, or 27, 
or 30 at the time. They were certainly not 
36. But if you’re like me, you are. You are 
therefore older than most of your editors, 
the same age as most of the partners on 
LA. Law* and officially not worth pan¬ 
dering to by the companies who advertise 
in general-interest magazines, for whom 
the sacred age range has apparently been 
shrunk recently. 

This has nothing to do with being a 
grown-up. Indeed, it is the grown-up's 
special skill to he able to take all of this 
like a man, smiling that certain smile of 
well-adjusted equanimity at the realiza¬ 
tion that he will one day soon lose the rest 
of his hair and keel over dead. For those 
not so blessed, this has to do with being a 
grown-okL Not old old yet, but older than 
just about everybody on both NBA all- 
star teams, with perhaps the single excep¬ 
tion of the notoriously decrepit Kareem 
AbduLJabbar. 

I used to snicker (if only mentally) at 
the pious mention, usually in ringing, 
empty political speeches, of l< our chil¬ 
dren's children.” Now I have a child. If 
we have another, 111 have children. I feel, 
watching these milestones arrive, semi- 
exorahly, one after another, like Macbeth 
witnessing the three witches' prophecies 
coming true, piece by piece, until Macduff 
cuts his head off. The day one of my chil¬ 
dren has a child, Ml have children's 
children. 

And I’m not ready for that. I'm sorry. 
Maylx: it’s because of my career, or be¬ 
cause I'm afraid of responsibility, or may¬ 
be fm just plain selfish, honey, but I'm 
simply not ready yet to have children's 
children. 9 
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setups. . . At a party celebrating Fen di 
perfume ("a provocative harmony of 
the feminine, the neo classic and the 
modern/' says the press release)* 
toothy fashion beginner Caroline 
Rochm fjeftj wears the new Empire- 
woisted, bell-shaped* breast-binding* 
baby-doll* faux-maternity* fun-house- 
mirror* Baxooka Joe bubble dress. 
What better way to show off knobby 
knees and bony shoulders? Husband 
Henry Kravis, the miniature leveraged - 
buyout king* stands by proudly. 

. . . and GO Good Housekeeping's Mi mi 
Kaxon wears a versatile and provoca¬ 
tive Twister game—eum-sweater 
(center). 




homage to uhited vah lines At Chris¬ 
tie's benefit auction for Martha 
Graham's school in Florence, artist 
Vanessa James (above right) does latex 
one better in a foam-rubber evening 
gown that's os carefree as it is comfy— 
at the end of the evening* hose her 
down and she's goad os newf 

DID THEY TURN UP THE HEAT AT MADAME 
tussaud's? left* from left to right: 
Ltia Minnelli, Martha Graham and 
Mikhail Baryshnikov, Below: Singer- 
dancer-tigress-survivor Joey Heother- 
tan, back on top. 
















by Sharon Rosenthal 

To the sons and daughters 
of the ladies who lunch, to 
the Babses and Busters 
taught that another year is 
another pearl on a 
Mikimoto necklace, Toby 
Beavers is a big deal. What 
makes him a big deal is the 
haven his Surf Club, an 
East 91st Street, provides 
against New York's 
crosfei/K- And so no won¬ 
der SO or so adoring New 
York disciples risked mix¬ 
ing not just with riffraff, 
but with—ugh!— Cuban 
riffraff in Miami Beach, to 
help Toby celebrate his 
33 rd birthday. 

Whether Beavers fully 
appreciated the loyalty of 
his sycophants is another 
matter. "We should've 
brought some stars 
down—like logger," he 


At OVO Nightclub in 
Miami Beach, a chintx-up- 
bolstered cigarette girl and 
Chore impersonator fends 
off the unctuous advances 
of layabout birthday boy 
Toby Beavers. 

whined within hours of un¬ 
packing. 

If he was cranky, con¬ 
sider the trouble He's seen: 

• A quirky provision rn 
his late father's will left 
Daddy Beavers's Fifth Ave¬ 
nue apartment to sons 
Nick, Wick, Toby and 
Angus on a rotating, four- 
years-a piece basis. And so, 
early lost year, Toby was 
forced to evacuate the 
scene of such past birthday 
festivities. Which is why he 
had come to celebrate him¬ 
self in Miomi Beach. 

• Last fall, he checked 
into the Betty Ford Center 
for a three-week crash 



Mi cha e l McKay covortmq embarrassingly 


course in drug and alcohol 
abuse. 

• And—os if oil that 
weren't enough—there 
was his recent trip to Mol* * 
lywood, where it seems 
that no one knew who Toby 
Beavers was. 

£ 

But we digress. By the 
time their plane touched 
down in Miami on Friday 
night, the Surf Clubbers 
knew they'd pretty much 
be left to their own devices, 
at least until the actual 
birthday party the follow¬ 
ing evening. Being fore¬ 
warned proved useful, in¬ 
asmuch as Beavers kept 
disappearing for hours on 
end. One minute he'd be 
right there, sipping wine at 
the hotel's bar alongside 
Cornelia and Guy and 
Liecie and Jeremy and 
Wendi and Woody, and the 
next minute ... no Toby. 

"Toby s such a fun per¬ 
son, and his club is one of 
the few forums for our kind 
of people/' someone would 
invariably say on these oc¬ 
casions. 

"Yes," someone else 
would add, "but you know, 1 
think he's happiest when 
he's home watching a PBS 
nature series." 

Still, Beavers's disap¬ 
pearances did test the met* 
tie of one or two revelers. 
"When he came back from 
Betty Ford's, he had 
enough people tempting 
him," sighed Pam Taylor, 
who is 30 and whose "one 
and only date" with Toby 
five years ago consisted of 
cruising Mount Vernon Col¬ 
lege for other women. "But 
he doesn't need his closest 
friends harping on it, He 
doesn't need me saying, 
Toby, you don't need that 
drink/ " 

Eventually, though, he 
would resurface, wearing a 
lipstick-stained shirt and 
sprouting tales enthralling 
enough to stop even 30* 
year-old Doug Dechert, the 
hipster of his crowd, from 
going on and on about the 
ACLU being "a leftist orga¬ 
nization" and how anxious 
he was to promote o contra 
aid benefit. During the 


course of one such ex* 
tended absence, for exam¬ 
ple, Beavers 

• insulted Andy Gibb, 
the Bee Gee sibling, at a 
local club by asking the 
shortish singer if he was 
standing in a hole 

0 beat a hasty retreat 
from another establish¬ 
ment after patrons took 
exception to off-color re¬ 
marks he'd made to a wait¬ 
ress 

• announced to no one in 
particular that his favorite 
word waS wanker, "I love 
everything it stands for" 

After the giggling over 
these tales died down, Toy* 
lor and others would at¬ 
tempt to blame the more 
extreme of Toby's behavior 
on fellow core user Joey 
Cinque. Short, loud, Italian 
and 50-tsh, Joey Cinque 
likes to root, "As far as 
work goes, Toby does 
nothing, and he does it very 
welll" Or: "Toby—your 
mother's a whoreT" 

Cinque is said to be kept 
around by Toby for "enter¬ 
tainment value" Cinque 
himself disputes this expla¬ 
nation of his presence in 
the Beavers entourage. In¬ 
stead, he claims, Beavers 
believes that Cinque is his 
insurance policy against 
"trouble with the mob" at 
both Beavers's Surf Club 
ond his Zulu Lounge. {Joey 
was once shot three times 
in the back, ond has the 
scars to prove it.) 

£ 

Although the invitations 
had specified o "twenties 
decadence" theme for the 
Saturday-night party, the 
celebrants who forsook 
their SARATOGA POLO and 
WEST HAMPTON RUGBY CLUB 
T-shirts to gather poolside 
were short OH flapper cos¬ 
tumes and long on blue 
blazers. As one 30-ish cou¬ 



ple danced to a calypso ver¬ 
sion of "Under the Board¬ 
walk/' the male half could 
be heord cOoing into his 
date's pearl-studded ear, **\ 
grew up with Toby—we 
used to live together" 

"I lived with Toby one 
summer/' she replied, "and 
didn't know it." 

Meanwhile Beavers, 
who'd arrived late, was 



Toby: "Does this mean I'm 
o royal asshole? 1 


busy being crowned with o 
silver-ond-blue cardboard 
coronet. "Does this mean 
I'm a royal asshole?" he 
asked. By 11:00 p.m. the ac¬ 
tion had moved a few 
blocks away to a disco 
named OVO Nightclub—- 
or Club OVA, as Toby and 
Joey insisted an calling it. 
Again and again. Around 
1:00 o.m. Beavers de¬ 
camped for ports unknown 
one last time. And some¬ 
time later 33-yea r-a Id Pe¬ 
ter Zwaek, a blond U.S- 
Army captain who dabbles 
in hi* family's liquor firm, 
declared that "Church's 
shoes ore indestructible" 
as he trudged through a 
puddle en route to the 
bathroom. 

Naturally, no matter how 
they passed the hours, the 
Surf Clubbers had mare 
tact than to ask Toby 
whether he wa$ fallowing 
his Betty Ford regimen— 
whether he was, indeed, 
staying dean. "Sure, I 
showered," he said before 
going off to see a man 
about opening a Miami 
Beach branch of the Surf 
Club. 1 
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ACROSS 

I. Feathered inventor, 

\vt >bbl y 1cvc 1 c r. ((rCO rgc r 
Aria? Soy saucer) (4,9), 

10. Papa in Cuba gargled 
Sterno after vitamin (7). 

II. Sooner* ha (fled great 
offense (no sense of it in 
the ei ghties) (7). 


12. To poetic composer of 
this: orgasm out of place 

without black Leadership (4). Whirlyhird? A 

hundred, Dennis (7). 

T3. Ton to's ride would 
explode (5). 


14. Approve Canuck 
question with historic 
label (4), 

17. Actor put this honest 
man where modern 
makes him turn over (7). 

18. Comeback of 
backward tribe m factor 
of blood (7), 


22. Sad. easy, crazy, 
analyzed (7). 

24. f lope less type turned 
al*out in North l )akota (4). 

25. A halt a train lead* to 
Derma n health, it's said 
when soul leaves body (5). 

26. Type of rich lie 
sloppily about defense (4). 


29. Chimney cleaner, 
pursued by each 
sailurmuns ward 17). 

30. Irish wing 2 3 * So you 
say (7). 

31. A.M., hut not in Latin 

(m 

DOWN 

2. jerk with French style 

in South Dakota (7). 

3. Highly six French 

writer sans publicity (4), 


4. Top hook climbs to 
what man cannot express 

(7), 

5. Cock Robins wee pal 
disturbed others (7). 

6. When they 3 you, 
you’re on a new 3-wild 
horseless Dixie (4), 

7. Southern 

conversationalist will dog 
your steps (7). 

8. Wrong miser embraces 
barman the right way 
( 13 ). 


9. Postprandial Bostonian 
windbreaker (2,33*5). 

15. Leathernecks stiff, 
lacking energy (5). 

16. To a degree, we 
objectively (note below) 
do the wrong thing with 
drugs (5). 

20. ll We are not amused, 

it we do say so___" 

—Queen Victoria (7), 

21. Take over again, in 
the matter of one eaten by 
bivalve (7), 

22. One had homhre with 
wild gonad surrounding 
pair of them (oo!) (1, 2- 4). 

23. Oy! Dishy 
subconscious a mess (7). 

27. I lammctt hero, that 
is, young Ron I loward 

28. Polish bird (4). 
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11:30 A.M. To Midnight 
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ill telly on what a htg r broad, generous-hearted American 
puzzle this is. It ha- huh Dakotas in it. and tome oj the 
clues give the answer three di He rent ways, Now. All oj 
you who have been uniting your entire lives for Gyro 
(leartoose to pop up in a tmumnd puzzle, raise you* 
hands. One. two, three.... Is your hand up, you with the 
bangs, or art y*Mtjust using ft to flip your bangs? ft'sjine, tt 
luaJp nice when you flip your bangs. I fust aunt fir knout 
one uuy or the other. — R,B. 

ACROSS 

I, t omc ofs. You got Gyro Gcarloose, didn't you? 
Ke.it hr red inventor, ton thought it was Daedalus 3 
Gome on. Gyro < learloose was Donald Duck's cousin 
or something. Any way. a dose friend. Maybe Glad 
stone Gander wax the cousin. No, he wav the rival who 
kept beating Ins nine with Daisy. A gyru s a U - velar, 
something with a gear loose is wobbly. And, if you 
make a sauce, judiciously, out of George, AHo and 

soy .Three differeiit ways! 1 You there, in the back, 11 

she wants her bangs flipped* she 11 flip them herself 

II, J don't want to hear any "too many spurts refer 
rntc'i ’ whimpers, ThrSooner* are (Hhand everybody 
cultured knows it. Another example ot three different 
ways? 

12. Okay, you're right, There is something insufferable 
about the compeer of a puzzle working his own name 
into it. So start yotir own puzzle. I ft to is a poetic form 
of to. As tor the rest, it is inking this cum poser s name 
and shifting letters aruulid (and does not represent this 
composed* politics* it least not now, in the eighties). 
Orgasm is (the big)0, right? And hi is the abbreviation 
for black 'he track. 


14, Front 3 L flH io 1%^, Okch Records introduced a 
number rd great American musicians, including Louts 
Armstrong. 

24, See, there's one Dakota, 

24, In sports, in case you are some kind of la di da who 
doesn't know, /) is defense. 

29,If] we re as sports-obsessed as you seem to think, I'd 
have said “Run around rn<l" instead ul “chimney 
cleaner* Hut no, 

DOWN 

2, And here ir is, the other Dakota, I met a Woman 
named Dakota one time. She was living with a guy 
who was ttier model fur one of the Fabulous Furry 
Krc.ik Brothers, Uh, hell. I been all over everywhere. 
Anti yet I Have never been to either of the I Dakotas. If 1 
were like some arc. J’d get myself a whopping big grant 
from one of these foundations and do a study —The 
Dakotas; Only Fla* n / Nern Been. But no. I anl needed 
here. Dakota anti f traded shins, in this chili place. 
Nothing else happened, I swear 

4. EVrsun.illy. I don't sec where there is anything sexist 
in trading shirts, one lor one. But jusi in case, here's 
some feminism. Us guys can express feelings only in 
tricky ways. Ad. / tome, climbing—that is to say, read¬ 
ing up- make* emotion going down, 

5, 1 tin ot Ghrisiophci Rubins wet- pal s Was Koo, Tile 
one whose mother was K.uiga. ft hirers" equals rctf.) I 
guess you want clues from Naked Rutteh or .something. 
Listen, 1 was reared gently. 

4. When .■ numeral like i fas d die re were any numeral 
like i) is used, it refers io dir entry of that number; nete 
means rearranged. And, fittingly enough, here again 
we have three different dues in one, In racing, h is 
short lot horse. Maylx' giving three dues is confusing. I 
don't know. I'm just trying to be a giving person, 

7. If this composer were the egomaniac that clue 12 
might suggest. Would he tweak his own ethos in this 
fashion? 

8. t Inc thing perfectly clear: "right," here, is as m reac 
nonary A barman is a puhln.in. Miser in the wrong 
urn let embraces him here. 


9, Quite frankly, .i L<rt juke, 

15. 3 warn it to fe- known that 1 do not have anything 
agaiiiNt Marines, as such. Though I was in the Army, 
myself. The service of George Marshall and Ruben h, 
Ijctc. Neither of whom ever pulled any of this wild < )l- 
lic North shit. The Corps i> whai flic Marines call 
themselves collectively,, right? And a corpse is a stiff. 

16. An A.H. is a degree, us is the objective case of Hr* 
and K. at the bottom, is a note. 

22. I stuck in that oo, which kind of went against my 
grain. fetaum- I umlil anticipate? lot of com plaints, to 
wit, how can people be expected in know that a puir/le 
means aa when ir refers to a pair ol gonads 3 I sec no 
fH.nnl iri discussing this any further, 

27. The Owuinental Op was one ol Ekishiell Mam 
melt's protagonists, .mil. oi course, t.e. means that n. 
You sec, there’s a system, a consistency, a kind of van¬ 
ity, almost, at work here. Much the same as you could 
say about the town of Mayberry, I happen to know that 
Floyd the barber works this puzzle every month, $ 
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hello choppers when the city's new* CabCopters 1 * tak;e to the air in our 
New, improved New Yori{. No more paralyzing traffic jams with the meter 
clicking expensively away; you can hoard a flying had; at the Kips Kay 
landing pad, say ; and disembark by rope ladder at the San Remo's south 
totter as little as 45 seconds later, depending on the prevailing winds* A 
specially devised pilot's medallion exam neatly screens out native New 
Yorkers, whose familiarity with the city and language might prove jarrmg 
to passengers long accustomed to supplying navigation suggestions in hud\ 
broad syllables. 3' ILLUSTRATION BY DAVID DlRCKS 
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